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- ‘THE GULLIBLE PUBLIC 


LTHOUGH responsible social agencies are feeling 
%& an unusual financial stringency, investigations made by 
~ the National Information Bureau during the past year 
ye revealed that the American public continues to empty 
ockets for wily and worthless solicitors. For instance, 
is the southern school where the pupils have been 
lopted by the owner and principal and are given an oppor- 
to work early and late on his property; another school 
the “industrial training’ advertised consists largely 
e printing of more appeals for money; a concern selling 
mthropic perfume from which a charitable institution 
; 5 per cent of the sales; the Beulah Farm for Indus- 
l and High Education, run by a Negro who calls himself 
second Jesus; and a fund-raising scheme launched by a 
yho had his pocket picked in New York and who de- 
that charity offered the easiest way in which to get 
his cash. 
the war much activity has been devoted ostensibly 
welfare of the ex-service man. Paradoxical as it may 
the further we get away from the war, the more active 
individuals both within and without the ranks of 
bled who find that a plea to help the wounded soldier 
goes unanswered. ‘There is the case of an organi- 
advertised widely by two professional veterans, neither 
received a disability in the war. The apex of the 
another organization whose avowed purpose is to 
oymerit for ex-service men has been the staging 
stration in which one of their number pulled a 
of his buddies with a rope between his teeth. 
has been a flood of employment bureaus for ex- 
me of them real, some of them on paper, most 
ite inadequate to the delicate adjustments which 
involves. There was one which sent its solicitors 
; coin boxes under the noses of the public while 
banners which read “We want work, not charity,” 
no! tion shows so many attempts, states Geddes 
f the National Information Bureau, to exploit 


purposes, for radicalism, for partic- 
‘ —~ z " ‘ 
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ular theories of social adjustment, for the bonus and against 
the bonus, and for personal gain, that the man or woman 
who honestly wants to help the veteran will do well to choose 
only thoroughly responsible and well accredited organizations. 

Another fertile field for the bogus organizer has been Rus- 
sian relief—a problem so great that the united efforts of the 
accredited relief organizations fall far short of dealing ade- 
quately with it. The bureau found one organization trans- 
mitting money to Russia at the rate of. two hundred and 
fifty rubles to the dollar when the prevailing rate was five 
thousand. A leading official of the organization admitted, 
after a year, that practically none of the packages which it 
had promised to transmit to individuals in Russia had reached 
their destination. 

A particularly vicious group of fraudulent organizations 
which collect funds from the foreign-born in this country, 
supposedly for transmission to overseas relatives, often operate 
long enough to make a good haul and then vanish to resume 
operations elsewhere, unless a jail sentence intervenes 


The bureau’s experience with a national civic organiza- 
tion of many years’ standing is an interesting example of its — 


influence in the direction of sound management. Investiga- 
tion showed that this supposedly responsible organization had, 
by its policies and management, forfeited the confidence of 
many of its own members. ‘The executive was receiving large 
commissions on membership income. ‘The organization took 
an equivocal position in regard to the bureau’s standards, 
It went so far as to adopt new by-laws which practically 
centered control in the hands of seven directors holding office 
for life. The bureau’s opinion of this situation was given 
‘publicity and was used with good effect by those within the 


society who were working for a more responsible and efficient 


organization. Eventually the commission contract with the 
secretary was abrogated, the plan for life directors abandoned, 
and other changes were made which should increase the 
society’s usefulness. 


STREET COLLECTIONS 


NE of the most drastic measures so far adopted 
to curb street soliciting for funds by individuals or 
by organizations was passed recently by the Board of 


Aldermen of New York. Under its terms the application — 


of any “person, organization, society, association or corpora- 


tion” must be submitted to the commissioner of public wel- 


fare, at present Bird S. Coler. Not only must such applica- 
tions contain information in regard to the purpose of the 
solicitation and the commissions to be paid to solicitors, but 
also “such other information as the commissioner of public 
welfare shall require.” In the case of an organization apply- 


ing for license, the commissioner must also demand a financial _ 
statement showing in detail the expenditures for the Previous 
year, and he is further empowered to establish such regula-_ 
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WHY IS THE BIRTH RATE 
DIMINISHING ? 


A. De Casini 


Because families with children often cannot find 
decent homes . 


be as the birth * a child entails big expenses 
and the mother cannot look after the other children 


Se 
cote” 


Because the French workman fears, that he would 
leave his wife and children in misery if he should die 


AUX ENCHERES 


ae In oy 
dius 


OES HERITIE 


Because under our laws if a farmer has more than 
one child his property is divided at his death 


Ns nay 
ae funaret dollars or ieapceonieent’ of not mo 


days or both is the penalty for violation of the ordin 

There is considerable divergence of opinion among 
workers in New York in regard to placing in the ha 
one individual such power as this measure provides. 
prominent’ executive is of the opinion that, although th 
an urgent need to stop soliciting by fake organizations wl 
trade upon the generous impulses of the public, whene 
teeth are put into an ordinance to accomplish this the 
ities of reputable societies are also interfered with. 
regulation as is provided for in this ordinance, he belie 
tends to become mere routine, and, after all, any person r 
wishing to learn about the work of a soliciting well 5 
agency can easily do so. The National Information Burea 
for example, will either give reliable information or tell 
those who can. The-head. of another major agency belie 
that there should be in New York a central council whi 
might have the endorsement of social agencies as one of 
functions. This is, indeed, a matter which social work 
have long been debating. 4 

The head of one of the largest societies in the city, on 1 
other hand, takes issue with such adverse criticism of @ 
ordinance. He states that the act was intended to mee 


serious situation, and that he cannot, indeed, see the né 


for any street solicitation. He believes that the enforcemer 
of the ordinance will in no way interfere with the legitimal 
fund-raising efforts of reputable organizations, and that MW 
Coler may be trusted to use the power given him with j ju 


‘ment and discretion. 


Mr. Coler himself told a representative of the Sunt r 
that the ordinance had been drawn only after thorou 
deliberation, and that it was especially designed to strike 
the multitude of ill advised and fraudulent campaigns i 
funds. He stated that if one-half of the response which 
made in the city to such appeals were diverted to legitime 
charitable purposes, worth-while organizations would probal 
not want for funds. Mr. Coler left no doubt of his intent} 


to administer the ordinance as judicially and as fairly 


possible. He also pointed out that at present many reque 
are made for the relief of ex-service men and urged thi 
individuals wishing to assist these should do so through su 
recognized agencies as the Veterans of Foreign Wars and t 
American Legion. 

As might have been expected, some friction has alrea 
developed over the enforcement of the regulation. In reg 
to-Mr. Coler’s request to restaurant proprietors that th 
should not permit soliciting on their premises, A. M. Your 
financial secretary of the eastern division of the Volun’ ce 
of America, is reported as having said: } 


I told the commissioner that if the restaurant proprietors give 
us permission to solicit funds in their places, we will do so im 
defiance of any department of welfare ruling. We will stand 
on our rights to carry on such activities in offices or other place 
where the rights of private property hold. 
Mr. Coler replies that he would be glad to have a © 
made of his ruling. 


BIRTH CONTROL IN FRANCE _ 


RANCE is thoroughly awake to the need of constr 
B eve action to bring her birth rate to the level of th 

of neighboring nations. Premature optimism develop 
when in the year immediately after the war an unusual nut 
ber of marriages were celebrated (as was also the ca 
England, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Spain) ; but a } 
later, in 1920, the expected corresponding increase in 
birth rate did not take place. In fact, there was a surpris Sil 
setback when the relation of births to marriages is considere 
whereas in 1913 the total number of births was more 
twice that of marriages, in 1920 it did not exce 
much as 30 per cent. The number of marria 
falling again, as is only natural since “thee —unu 


Seer 
ar vo 


for the Prevention of Increased Depopulation, the 
influential organization engaged in this combat, is put- 
forth a rounded program of measures, illustrated in part 
he remarkable educational posters here reproduced. ‘The 
lem, as they see it, is by no means hopeless but can be 
iced to separate economic and moral tasks of upbuilding, 
require it is true, a great national effort, an effort, 
ever, for which they feel the whole people is prepared 
. Professor Cestre’s article in the SuRVEY for November 
‘on the family extra-wage, describes one popular line of 
roach which is spreading with amazing rapidity. The 
rtments of the Seine and the Rhone have already estab- 
‘d a premium on child birth. The Chamber of Deputies 
unanimously approved a law providing national aid for 
lilies with three or more children; this bill has yet to be 
sed by the Senate. 

Che French newspapers, according to the league, have been 
‘anxious to disguise the facts about the birth rate and even 
‘e space to neo-Malthusian propaganda until a law was 
sed in July, 1920, which made the printing and publica- 
1 of such propaganda punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
; ‘ 

THE PART PLAYED BY DRINK 

TA HE anti-alcohol movement in France also tends to be 
| more constructive. ‘Taking advantage of the great de- 
' pression in the wine market due to the war and to 
hibition in other countries, which affects French exporta- 
, temperance propaganda has taken the direction of urging 
it growers of the Midi to produce other fruits than hops 
1 grapes, and to use them in the manufacture of soft drinks, 
it juices, syrups, jams and jellies. They suggest as a fur- 
r remedy for the precarious situation of the hop growers— 
© are at the mercy of extreme fluctuations in the price of 
ies as well as the depreciation of their lands—that they 
low the successful example of the department of Poitou and 
arentes, where dairying and vegetable raising have been 
de possible by means of irrigation. ‘The value of the land 
; risen, and the condition of the farmers has been greatly 
eliorated. ‘Their business has been put on a more stable 
is, and through cooperative dairies they are able to pro- 
e butter which is good enough to be sent to England, 
ere it competes with the Danish butter, also produced on 
perative basis. (This, in its turn, had displaced the 
er from Normandy which was produced individualisti- 
r and badly.) A. Daudé-Bancel, in a pamphlet on con- 
active drink reform, points out that France has the mild 
nate requisite to fruit growing and should become the 
grower of Europe. 

n its health propaganda the National League Against Al- 
olism suggests temperance bars where soft drinks and 
meats and egg dishes may be sold at low prices to entice 
orking man away from the saloon. The example is 
_ of Switzerland where, it is claimed, people are begin- 


Le 


vithout knowing alcoholic drinks. While this is true of 
ch and others of the larger labor centers where labor 

nizations have joined forces with temperance societies 
banish drink, the amount of wine and beer consumed in 
rland is still very considerable. The National League, 
, from which most of the foregoing information was 
ed, itself does not recognize the damage done by the 
quantities of light wine consumed. A representative 
ie SuRVEY, for instance, who inquired a few weeks ago 

office for the address of an alcohol-free restaurant, was 
| to a canteen maintained by the National League of 
vhen he arrived he found a large room with 


s on the walls but filled with young work- 


to prefer soft drinks to hard, and children are growing 
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WHEN SHALL WE SEE THE 
BIRTH RATE RISE? 


ay ty 
Ce AA x} Co eee py rae 


A De Sen maken” 


When enough houses are built for families with 
children 


EEA SSS 


When a premium on giving birth to a child makes it 
possible to pay for a doctor and a trained nurse 


me 


nit 
Ny 
Aad 


When every widow with four children receives as 
in America a pension sufficient to feed her family 


When our inheritance laws allow a father to arrange 
for dividing his property among his children before 
his death 


\ 
“ 


_ the Survey for June 25, 1921, p. 431], has been given. 


SPEAKING OF JAIL DELIVERIES _ 


AT ATLANTA , 


F he had been a mere ordinary murderer, the radicals and 
the swarm of sentimentalists wouldn’t have lifted a finger 
for him. His crime was far worse and more dangerous. He 
sought to murder the state. At once the loose lips of the 
sentimental squad overflowed with words. The Rev. Cream 
Cheeses, the weekly organs of nursery revolution, the mis- 
cellaneous small fry of weak heads and leaky lachrymal 
ducts, and the whole Socialist Party worked their hardest 
to deliver from the jail that he was sanctifying this martyr 
of “free speech.” ; 
From an editorial on the Release of Debs in 
the New York Times the day after Christmas. 


ingmen and girls each with a carafe of wine served as part 
of the lunch. ‘The Survey’s representative failed to discover 
a single restaurant in Paris where wine was not consumed 
with meals as a matter of course. In short, the temperance 
reformers in France themselves, in making the distinction 
between poisonous and non-poisonous alcoholic drinks, ‘are 
far behind those who lead the battle for abstinence in other 
European countries. 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE 


“HB NHE decision of Judge Webster Thayer on the motion 
to grant a new trial for Sacco and Vanzetti, the Italian 
laborers sentenced to the electric chair last June, [see 

The 

motion is denied. In making his decision the judge reviewed 

the case thoroughly from the selection of jurors to their de- 
cision of “guilty,” and found nothing irregular in the pro- 
ceedings. He maintained that the judge had a right to set 
aside a verdict only when he was convinced that the jury 
either “mistook or abused their trust.” He laid great stress 

- upon the fact that there was no proof of such misunderstand- 

ing or abuse; that every point was argued with complete 


thoroughness; and that the integrity of character of the. 


jurors was not attacked. | 

This decision, however, does not dispose of the case, for 
another motion for a new trial has been made on different 
grounds; namely, that the foreman of the jury had some 
bullets and showed them to other jurymen. ‘This situation is 
éomplicafed by the fact that the foreman has since died, and 
that his affidavit is thus not acceptable in law. The judge has 
yet to pass upon this motion. Furthermore, on January 20, 


the defendants’ bill of exceptions will be taken to the Supreme. 


Court. Both sides took frequent exceptions during the trial 
and these will have to be passed up on by the higher court. 
It is, of course, possible that in one of these two decisions a 
new trial may be granted. As a final resort, an appeal for 
clemency may be made to the governor. 

‘The real issue at stake is whether the technicality of the 
_ law shall be invoked, or whether the importance of the case 
‘shall be judged sufficient to warrant a new trial, for the sake 
of clearing the process of justice from all suspicion. If the 
case is not re-tried there is no doubt that it will be looked 
- upon as another Mooney affair and thus help to undermine 
_ the workers’ respect for law and court. [See the Survey 
_ for November 12, 4921, p. 237.] 


NEGRO PIONEERS 


N land colonization, time is an important test; for, many 
theoretically admirable schemes have come to grief be- 
cause the necessary spirit of self-effacement and coopera- 
tion could not be maintained over a sufficient number of 
_ years to ensure the laying of safe foundations. Dearfield, 
a settlement which covers 11,000 acres on the semi-arid plain 
__ of eastern Colorado, has stood the test. It was organized 
_ by northern Negroes more than ten years ago and developed 


for himself a homestead claim on 320 acres, some sevél 


of their unemployment does not give the youths who att 


ah, 


AT JOLLIGINKI a 


UEEN ERMINTRUDE had never in-her life seen her 
husband so terrible as hé got that night. He gnashed 

his teeth with rage. He called everybody a fool. He threw — 
a tooth-brush at the palace cat. He rushed around in his — 
night shirt and woke up all his army and sent them into the 
jungle to catch the doctor. Then he made all his servants | 
go too—his cooks and his gardeners and his barber and 
Prince Bumpto’s tutor—even the queen, who was tired from © 
dancing in a pair of tight shoes, was packed off to help the 
soldiers in their search. a 
From the Story of Dr. Doolittle as told by Hugh 

Lofting on the release of the hero through the 
machinations of Polynesia, the Parrot. 


by them without assistance from the white race. The, ol 
now contains forty-seven families with homesteads of ¥ 
and 320 acre tracts of government land, real estate va 
at $100,000, and personal property estimated worth $140 

A Denver Negro, Oliver T. Jackson, conceived the i 
of founding this colony while serving as messenger for G 


ernor John F. Shafroth at the state capital in 1910. He f 


miles northeast of Denver and twenty-five miles east 
Greeley, and recruited other settlers from Denver, Kar 
City, Omaha and a number of smaller cities in the Midi 
West. Few of them had either funds or experience, and | 
several years the success of the experiment seemed in dou! 
Of sixty-four families which originally took part in it, sew 
teen lost their homesteads or sold out at a sacrifice. | 
At the present time, writes Paul H. Emery, a newspa 
man of Greeley who has visited the settlement several tin 
a year, the colony is moderately prosperous. He says: “Ih 
Negroes have put many of the white homesteaders to sh 
by their thrift and adaptation to eastern Colorado condition; 
By dry farming methods, they raise forage crops, potat 
and other vegetables, and most of them have small herds 
dairy cattle and hogs. During the eleven years of the colon} 
existence, its members have been law abiding, and now t 
enjoy good credit at the nearest towns. ‘They are optimis 
over their prospects and almost all of them say that they ¢ 
happier and more prosperous than they were in the cit 
and that they could not be induced to leave the colony. © 


5 

TRAINING THE UNEMPLOYED fj 
IGNIFICANT beginnings in the provision of educatior 
opportunities for unemployed young people in Englai 
and America unfortunately have led, so far, to little 
permanent value. ‘The classes for unemployed office wor 
in New York which were started during the crisis of 19) 
1915 under the auspices of the Mayor’s Committee on U 
employment lasted for about two years and, during that tim 
offered a valuable object lesson of what might be done 
utilize the enforced idleness of young women in increasii 
their vocational efficiency. In England, a few classes £ 
unemployed youths have been spasmodically continued 
connection with juvenile employment exchanges, notabl 
London; but they. have remained on too small a scale ai 
been too dependent on volunteer work to carry complete e 
viction. A. J. Mundella, director of the National Educat 
Association, recently seen in London by a representative of € 
SURVEY, criticized these classes as not only ineffective 
practice but also wrong in principle. He holds that the { 


them that community of educational requirements 
should be the first consideration in the formation of 
In fact, their previous knowledge, their vocations an 
mental alertness vary so much—not to speak of the 
variety of periods during which they attend en 


ing 01 two week t little instruction of real 
the iplaal can be given. He would prefer to 
ullest enforcement of the Education Act of: 1918 
¢ which it is possible to insist on compulsory attendance 
e of the existing manual training or other continuation 
ls where the young unemployed would be taught for a 
nable minimum period, without being singled out for 
act of their temporary idleness, and with such individual- 
n as circumstances might warrant. 

“seeming contrast with this view is the experience of 
verland with the provision of obligatory training of un- 
oyed women workers under a federal resolution of 1919. 
SURVEY’ S representative was told in Zurich a few weeks 
hat the making of grants to unemployed workers, subject 
tendance at educational courses where such fee ments 
> =e . 

sd desirable, had given excellent results. In that canton, 
e time, one hundred and fifty courses in domestic science 
being held for about two thousand unemployed women, 
these provided instruction in cooking, mending, care of 
ren, dressmaking. The value of these classes was 
ally great because of the rise in the cost of living which, 
nly in the cities but throughout the country, had played 
> with established traditions of domestic economy. Many 


Social Conditions 


Constantinople, November 30, 1921. 


On STANTINOPLE is always a melting pot for 
the nations of the Near East, but at the present time 
A the usual complexity of social conditions in the city is 
greatly increased. 
le government of Turkey is divided: The sultan, who 
pcalinh of all Mohammedans, presides over the cabinet 
e normal machinery of government in Constantinople, 
“Mustapha Kemal commands the army in Angora and 
there what is called the Grand National Parliament. 
Constantinople parliament which signed the Armistice 
almost immediately disbanded and a new Turkish par- 
elected ; this met only a few times, and then scattered, 
t of the members gravitated to Angora where they 
tally formed the Grand National Parliament. 
census has been‘taken in Turkey recently, but the popu- 
| of Constantinople, at a conservative estimate, is at the 
time ¥,200,000, of whom 600,000 are Turks. 
state of Rragistice still exists here, with Allied military 
ol and certain technical conditions of war. In addition 
is, the Turks and Greeks are now actually in a state of 
th the result that refugees are constantly pouring into 
ity from all parts of Asia Minor. ‘The war there is 
the burning and destruction of large numbers of vil- 
on both sides, and consequent loss by the desolate in- 
ts of their homes, their property, and in some cases the 
the households. 
situation is intensified by the thousands of Russian 
stranded here. Politicians, even among the Turks, 
five years ago shook their heads and solemnly predicted 


-been imitated in St. Gall, 
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of the factories in the canton were on short time, and the law 
gives the right to the employer, who is in the main responsible 
for the unemployment compensation paid, to require attend- 
ance at educational courses on off-days. [he system has 
Schaffhausen, Bern and other 
cantons. St. Gall has gone so far as.to provide residential 
schools of domestic science for women employed in the em- 
broidery industry who are on short time or out of work. 
Some employers are so well satisfied with the effect of this 
training on the spirit and efficiency of their women workers 


that they demand compulsory continuation schooling in these- 


subjects for all their women workers, even when not un- 
employed. Generally the impression is that Switzerland had 
very much overestimated the degree of practical knowledge 
on household matters possessed by the women of the country, 
and that these classes have demonstrated the need for a con- 
siderable addition to the educational equipment of the country 
to meet the existing deficiency in that respect. So it is likely 
that here also, as in England, what was at first conceived 
by some as a sort of harmless time killer for unemployed 
workers may lead to the adoption a larger educational 
requirements generally. 


in Constantinople 


that the future of Constantinople would be conquest by 
Russia. That danger is now a thing of the past. Within the 
last year, however, over one hundred thousand Russian re- 
fugees have passed through the city, and at present the number 
of those who are still more or less dependent upon help for 
their daily support might be estimated at nearly fifty thousand. 
Thus, while Constantinople has never been conquered by a 
Russian army, as was predicted, the increase of Russian signs 
in the streets and of Russian restaurants, the establishment of 
a musical conservatory, schools, churches, newspapers and 
theaters show a strong Russian influence here and an amicable 
coming together of the two countries. The Turks are ready 


Ne f 


to help the Russians, and many of these find refuge today on 
the steps of the mosques, where they lie asleep undisturbed by 
those who pass in and out for their daily worship. 


A visit to the principal mosques of the city reveals also the 


whereabouts of a large proportion of the Turkish refugees who 
have been victims of the war in Asia Minor. Their number 
is estimated at eighty thousand. They have, many of them, 
no other shelter than the grounds around the mosques or the 
buildings themselves, where they have put up blankets between 
the small areas preempted by the different families. Food is 
distributed by the Turkish authorities, but there is no pro- 
tection from the cold, and little employment can be offered. 

Among the Russian, Armenian and Greek refugees the num- 
bers change constantly. The Armenians are trying to send 
their refugees to Armenia to relieve the congestion of the camps 
here; the Greeks are received and helped in the Greek Islands 
and in many Greek towns; and recently Bulgaria and Czecho- 
Slovakia have received large numbers of Russian refugees. In 
addition to those caused by Bolshevism and war conditions 
there are also many whose houses in the city have been burned, 
for since the proclamation of the constitution, July 24, 1908, 


119,666 houses, or one-sixth of the total number of houses in 
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divided between the 


Constantinople, covering more than nine hundred acres, have 
been destroyed by fire, and there has been almost no rebuilding. 

The temporary control of the city during the Armistice is 
British, French and Italians. The 
Italians control the Asiatic shore, including Scutari, and 
Kadikeuy, which is the old Chalcedon; the French control 
Stamboul, and the British control Pera and the western shore 
of the Bosphorus. 

Notwithstanding the mixed elements of the city good order 
exists, but amusing things sometimes happen. An American 
woman the other day planned to leave the city by the Orient 
Express at noon. She went to the Turkish authorities for a 
visa on her passport. “You must have a British visa,” they 
said, “or you cannot leave the city.” So she went to the 
British authorities, where she spent an hour and a half of the 
short time left before the departure of the train, waiting for 
an official. When he finally came, he said, “You do not need 
a British visa, but you must have a French one.”’ So she 
went to the French officials who said their visa would be suf- 
ficient, and no other would be needed. Some one else, how- 
_ ever, told the woman that she could not buy her ticket unless 


she Shrained an Italian visa, so she went to the Italian con- 
_ sulate, where they told her that the French visa was not at 


all necessary, the Italian alone would suffice. It is evident 
that the woman did not leave at twelve o'clock. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding the confused condition of af- 
fairs in the city, education is progressing. Constantinople is 
a polyglot city, and schools are carried on in all the languages 
of the country. Besides the two American colleges, there are 
Turkish, Greek, Armenian, English, American, French, 
Italian and Jewish schools, certain of which offer a somewhat 
advanced education. Educational conferences to which all 
teachers in the city are invited take place every month in Con- 
stantinople Woman’s College, where an International Teach- 
ers’ Association has also recently been formed. In the Turkish 


The Picketing Decisions 
By Francis Bowes Sayre 


a OT much more than a hundred years ago, there 


occurred in the city of Philadelphia what was prob- 
ably the first criminal trial in America of wage 
earners as such under indictment for having agreed 
_ together not to work except for higher wages. . The spirit of 
' the time was reflected in the opinion of the court. “A combi- 
nation of workmen,” said the court, “to raise their wages may 


be considered in a two-fold point of view; one is to benefit~ 


themselves .. .; the other is to injure those who do not join 
their society. Ihe rule of law condemns both.”’* Accordingly, 
the court found the striking workers guilty, and subject to the 


penalties of the criminal law. It was a day when violent pre- 


judices were entertained against the working classes; the upper 


classes were quite ready to accept the view that any concerted 


action by the workers against their employers must be, because 
of the very nature of things, inherently criminal. In England 
the drastic Combination Laws were still in force which, up 


until 1824, made every journeyman workman liable to im- 
-prisonment who 
__ advance of wages or to lessen or alter the hours of work.’ * 
- In fact, during the entire first quarter of the Nineteenth 


“enters into any combination to obtain an 


Century, both in England:.and America,* the criminal law 
was deemed the appropriate remedy for workers who were 


bold enough to combine in their economic struggle against 
their employers. 


_ Since that day much of the hostility against labor unions 
has passed away. Inherited prejudices have been in a meas- 


ure dispelled by a better general understanding of underly- 
¥ ing economic and industrial problems and sociological condi- 
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Moslems, and the language is Turkish, and no Christia 
there except in law and medicine. ‘The Imperial 
College, officially a department of the university, teac I 
men of different nationalities the Turkish language. 
was passed by the government some time ago to admit 
to the medical department, but none have yet been rece] 
on account of certain delays in preparation. There is, b 
ever, a woman’s medical school in Constantinople Won 
College, carried on in the English language, in which 
women are now taking the medical course. These 
Turks, Greeks, Bulgarians, Servians and one Kurd. 
The department of letters in the Turkish Universi 
tains 173 students, that of law, 310, and that of scienc 
of these 107 are women. ‘The class in philosophy n 
25, 12 of whom are women, and about 50 others come 
listen to the lectures. The professor of philosophy is 
senator, and in fact a number of senators teach in the 
versity. Professors there are not well paid. For instance 
of them remarked to me that a certain Moslem grad 
Constantinople Woman’s College received a larger sal 
secretary in the Guaranty Trust Company, than he did 
Apropos of the Guaranty Trust Company, there a 

a number of American firms represented in the city, and a 
American garage has been constructed on the Grand 
Pera. The greatest drawbacks to progress here have” D 
the difficulty of exchange and the constant depreciation ¢ of 
Turkish pound. Should peace be established in Asia 
and the country open to commerce with a central govern 
in Constantinople, progress in commerce and education 
be rapid, and the city would be rebuilt on modern lines 
Mary Mrs Patric ‘ 

President of Constantinople Woman's College. a 


tions. We are beginning to realize that workers, forced | 
engage in a bitter economic struggle over the price of | 
against both employers and .non-union employes, are cal 
pelled, whether we like it or not, to wield a combined strei 
in order to maintain a bare easton The courts have hy 
to recognize this and correct their early. mistakes; and 

spite of the fact that decisions are still to be found evide 
based upon the economics and social viewpoint of a h 
years ago, no court today in England or America denies 
legality of trade unions or the inherent right of workme 
strike for higher wages. The legal battleground has shi 
from a fight over the right of labor unions to exist 1 
contest as to what means may lawfully be used by lab 
ganizations in the economic struggle over the price of la 
Whether picketing, one of the means constantly 
labor organizations for the winning of the strike, is 
not legal forms the subject of the two latest decisic ns 
the United States Supreme Court. 


1 Commonwealth v. Pullis, usually known as the Philadelphia Cord wa 
Case. The trial was held in 1806. <A full account of the case may be 3 
in Commons v. Gilmore: Documentary History of American Industrial So 
Vol. III, pp. 59-248. 

2Tbid, p. 233. 

® 40 Geo. III, c. 106. 


4 See, for instance, the early American cases of Cominain eaten’ v. 1 
(1806); State v. Powley (1809); People v. Melvin (1810) 2 
Criminal Cases 262; Commonwealth v. Morrow (1815); Common 
Carlisle (1821); Brightley’s Nisi Prius Cases, 36; People v. renee | 
1 Wheeler’s Criminal Cases, 142; The Buffalo Pailors P8324) ; 
v. Moore (1827); State v. Pomeroy (1829) ; 2 Chambersburg 
(1829); People v. Fisher (1835) 14 Wend. qa People v. 
People v. Faulkner (1836); and Commonwealth’ v. Grind 
these were criminal trials. ay may be found in Co: 
Vols. III and IV. : m. S 


led on December 5, 
determine the legality of 


Pek: by legi Slation. The American Steel 
s, operating a large. plant for the manufacture of 


ighéreupon the crete Trades Council, a labor 
ation composed of representatives of thirty-seven trade 
in the vicinity, declared a strike against the Ameri- 
el Foundries plant and, in connection with the strike, 
ished an organized picket. Thereafter, the Steel Foun: 
pearing as complainant before the Uinied States Dis- 
Court, sought an injunction to restrain the defendants, 
i-City Trades Council, together with certain of its 
ers and members, from organizing or conducting a picket 

ir effort to prevent the complainant from retaining or 
1 The complainant charged that the 
is had been aaictupanied by threats, intimidation and 
ence; this was denied by the defendants. The District 


icketing, and forbidding them from interfering with or 
@>ping any person employed or desiring to be employed by 
} complainant by threats, intimidation or even persuasion. 
case was then aapealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
court, after a careful examination of the case, modi- 
e injunction by striking out the prohibitions against the 
persuasion, and by inserting after the clause restrain- 
cketing, the words ‘in a threatening or intimidating 
~The case then went up to the United States Su- 
: RC ourt: e 
- question which was squarely presented to the Su- 
Court for its decision was whether or not picketing 
ssarily illegal—particularly picketing by mere persua- 
1 where no violence, threats, or intimidation is directly or 
ectly used. Previous decisions of the courts as to this 
ion are. not in agreement. ‘There are two lines of de- 
is. ‘Lhe majority of cases hold that mere persuasion 
yeaceable argument is an undeniable right, and that there- 
picketing under the common law is perfectly legal so 
no force, violence, threats, or intimidation is directly 
irectly used. As was said in the case of Pope Motor 
ompany v. Keegan (1 50 Fed. 148, 149)—“But nothing 
e better settled either in law, in conscience, or in com- 
sense, than that every man may seek or Potise work 
oever he will; that workmen may combine for their 
advantage; that they may persuade fellow workmen, 
thers, to leave their employment; but such persuasion 
be such as to persuade by reason, and not compel by 
, or violence, or intimidation. One of the forms of 
asion which, under proper circumstances, the law re- 
zes as permissible, is ‘picketing’ by strikers; that is to say, 
etachment of men in suitable places for the purpose 
coming into personal relations with the new workmen, 
er, if possible, to induce them, by means of peaceful 
nent, to leave the places which they have taken, for 
atural and proper reasons as may appeal to men in 
ircumstances.” The opinion of the Tri- City case ren- 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals follows, in the main, 
roup “of cases. 
the other hand, the minority group of cases holds 
picketing of every kind is unlawful, because picket- 
m its very nature must be calculated to intimidate, and 
re cannot be anything but illegal. “There is, and can 
such thing as peaceful picketing, any more than there 
chaste vulgarity, or peaceful mobbing, or lawful 
a said. the court in the case of Atchinson, Topeka 
‘Fe Railway v. Gee (139 Fed. 582, 584). 
em pak oe oe. these two lines of con- 


the one or ee the other. It affirmed neither the decree 
of the District Court following the second group of cases, 


fieing: fee ious did not take a stand squarely either with — 


nor that of-the Circuit Court of Appeals following the first. 


violence, or intimidation, was not illegal. 
the sound view to take. To declare that peaceful argument 
and genuine persuasion, which is universally lawful and per- 


_At held that peaceful persuasion, if unaccompanied by any 
Clearly this was 


missible so long as it is not directed to an illegal end, is un- 
lawful when it happens to be exercised by employes in the — 


case of a labor controversy, would be unsound logic and inde- 
fensible law. The Supreme Court decision seems clearly sound, 
therefore, in refusing to enjoin from peaceable persuasion. 

But on the other hand, the Supreme Court refused to 
afirm that part of the decree of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals which enjoined only such picketing as was carried on 

“in a threatening or intimidating manner.” In other words, 
the Supreme Court refused to give its sanction to “peaceful 
picketing,” or to anything ‘ hh bears the sinister name of 
‘picketing.’ ”’ “The result of the court’s decision seems to be 
that while true peaceful persuasion will not be held unlaw- 
ful, all picketing is unlawful.’ Section 20 of the Clayton 
Act was again construed to legalize in effect only that which 
is otherwise lawful, and therefore in spite of the apparent 
language of Section 20, not to render picketing‘ lawful, even 
when unaccompanied by violence or threats.’ 


Persuasion and Intimidation 

The court was very explicit as to how employes ee 
exercise the right of persuasion. It held that in picketing 
mere numbers constitute intimidation, and that picketing by 
groups of four to twelve is therefore illegal. “All informa- 
tion tendered, all arguments advanced and all persuasion used 
under such circumstances were intimidation.” The court 
therefore holds that the strikers are to be limited, in exercis- 
ing the right of picketing, to “one representative for each 
point of ingress and egress in the plant or place of business.” 
When one: pictures in his mind’s eye the dense throngs of 
workers who often emerge from every exit at the close of 
the day’s work (the American Steel Foundries employs ordi- 
narily some 1,600 men, and at the time of the strike in 
question was gaparently employing some 350 men) and the 
hopelessness of a single person’s undertaking to discuss or 


even to speak to each individual of the outpouring workers © 
hurrying home, one cannot help wondering whether the 


Supreme Court has not acknowledged the right on the part 


of the workers to persuade, but. in practical effect almost 


forbidden them to exercise the right. On the other hand, 
the court expressly said that it was not laying down an ie 
flexible rule, but that “each case must turn on its own 
circumstances. . . . Ihe purpose should be to prevent the 
inevitable intimidation of the presence of groups of pickets, 
but to allow missionaries.” 

The decision, in effect, tells the workers they may persuade 
but they may not picket. The fairness of the decision depends, 
of course, upon the meaning of the words. Henceforth in 
federal courts, picketing is illegal; but picketing means persu- 
asion plus intimidation through numbers or otherwise. 


In the second® of the recent decisions, announced on De- 


There seems to be some difference of opinion among the judges them- 
selves as to the exact meaning and significance of the decision. In th 
ceeding case of Truax v. Corrigan, Mr. Chief Justice Taft, speaking of the 
Tri-City decision, said: ‘““We held that . . . picketing was unlawful, and that 


e suc- 


it might be enjoined as such, and that peaceful picketing was a contradiction = 


in terms.” Yet in the same case, Mr. Justice Brandeis, speaking of the same 
Tri-City decision said: “This Court has recently held that peaceful picketing 
is not unlawful.” The explanation of this apparent inconsistency must lie 
in the different meaning attached by the two judges to the word “picketing.” 
Mr. Justice Brandeis evidently thinks of it as including mere Bas per- 
suation; apparently Mr. Chief Justice Taft does not. 


Ti.e., in Mr. Chief Justice Taft’s interpretation of the word. 


clauses” of Section 20 of the Clayton Act said: “‘We held that these clauses 
were merely declaratory of what had always been the law and the best praetie 
in equity.” 

*Truax v. Corrigan. 


8In Truax yv. Corrigan, Mr. Chief Justice Taft, speaking of the “picketing — 
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~ court, i. e., 
case, 


cember, 19, 1921, the Supreme Court was called on to pass 


upon the constitutionality of an Arizona statute,” framed in 
almost identically the same words as Section 20 of the 
Clayton Act. The Supreme Court of Arizona had held 
that the words of the state statute meant what they seemed 
to say, i. e., that no injunction should issue to prevent peace- 
ful picketing, and apparently held also that peaceful picket- 
ing became by virtue thereof lawful under the law of Arizona. 
The case arose in the following way: The plaintiffs own 
and operate a restaurant in Bisbee, Arizona, called the English 
Kitchen. The defendants are cooks and waiters formerly in 
the employ of the plaintiffs, together with the labor union 
and the trades assembly of which they were members. A 
dispute concerning the terms of employment having arisen, 
a strike was called against the plaintiffs’ restaurant; and the 
defendants thereupon proceeded to picket and banner the 


plaintiffs’ establishment, seeking to dissuade customers from 


patronizing the restaurant by distributing abusive handbills 
in front of the restaurant, by indulging in insulting and op- 
proprious epithets announced by pickets standing constantly 
near the entrance to the restaurant, and by addressing loud 
and annoying remarks to entering patrons. ‘There is no 
charge that any violence or violent means were used against 
the plaintiffs or their customers. ‘The plaintiffs thereupon 
sought to obtain an injunction in an Arizona court; and the 
Supreme Court of Arizona denied the issue of the injunction 
on the authority of the Arizona statute mentioned. above. 
Appeal was forthwith taken to the United States Supreme 
Court on the ground that the Arizona statute violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution 
in that it constituted a denial of- due process of law, and 
also of the equal protection of the laws. “The precise question 
therefore which was presented to the United States Supreme 
Court was whether the Arizona statute did or did not 
violate the Fourteenth Amendment which provides that no 
state shall ‘“‘deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” The 
Supreme Court by a divided bench held squarely that it did. 
Separate dissenting opinions were rendered by Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Pitney. 


An Elastic Amendment 

Just how the result was reached it is very difficult to under- 
stand, and still more difficult to explain. The Fourteenth 
Amendment has been stretched before to rather wide limits 
to overthrow what was conceived to be arbitrary state legisla- 
tion, but never, it is believed, quite.so far as this. Peaceful 
picketing has already been held legal in 'a number of different 
states and is supported by a large current of judicial decision; 
that a state statute forbidding the issue of injunctions to 
prohibit employes from recommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceful means” to cease work should be declared 
so arbitrary that it deprives persons of property without due 
process of law Causes one to wonder just how far the Four- 
teenth Amendment goes.* 


10The statute reads in part as follows: 

. And no such restraining order or injunction shall pro- 
hibit any person or persons from terminating any relation of 
employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or 
from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peace- 
ful means so to do; or from attending at or near a house or 
place where any person resides or works, or carries on business, 
or happens to be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or com- 
municating information, or of peacefully persuading any per- 
son, to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to 
patronize or to employ any party to such dispute; or from rec- 
ommending, advising or persuading others by peaceful means 
so to do; .... 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft’s position is apparently not that the mere pro- 


hibition against enjoining true peaceful persuasion is unconstitutional; the 


unconstitutionality lies in the statute as it is interpreted by the Arizona 
the legalization of the kind of picketing indulged in the Truax 
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be overturned even by the Congress of the United Sta 


The lige of Mr. ‘Chief aioe Taft, 
the majority opinion, is so vague as to this. point { 
cannot be quite sure. He says: 


. The legislative power of a state can only he exer 
in subordination to the fundamental principles of right and 
justice which the guaranty of due process in the Fourteenth 
Amendment is intended to preserve, and . .. a purely arbit 
or capricious exercise of that power whereby a wrongful a 

' highly injurious invasion of property rights, as here, is pré ; 
tically sanctioned and the owner stripped of all real remedy,|) 
is wholly at variance with those principles. a 


Why this particular legislation is so “arbitrary” or “ca 


cious” as to violate “fundamental principles of right af 
justice” the Chief Justice fails to make clear.” But @ 
parently the Fourteenth Amendment is given a wider m 
ing than it has ever been given before. As Mr. Just 
Brandeis points out in his-masterly dissenting opinion, W 
methods and means are permissible in the struggle betw 
capital and labor is determined partly by court decisions | 
partly by legislature. “The rules governing the contest nec 
sarily change from time to time’; those which prove failt 
must be discarded and new ones adopted. “But practi 
every change . . . must abridge in some respect the lib 
or property of one of the parties.” If the Fourteenth Am 
ment prevents all change and all experimentation, if it free 
solid forever the law regulating the relation of employer 
employe as it stood on December 19, 1921, it must 
tragic provision of the Constitution. As Mr. Justice Ho! 
brilliantly puts it in his dissenting opinion: 


There is nothing that I more deprecate than the use of 
Fourteenth Amendment beyond the absolute compulsion o 
words to prevent the making of social experiments that an i 
portant part of the community desires, in the insulated cha 
bers afforded by the several states, even though the experimen 
may seem futile or even noxious to me and to those whose jud, 
ment I most respect. gy 


In its hopeless permanence and fixity lies the really seri uh 
nature of the decision of Truax vy. Corrigan; its effect can: 


as long as the Fourteenth Amendment endures, says the cout 
no state can make any law legalizing such picketing as to 
place in the Truax case. In spite of the fact that no 1 
junction was apparently ever issued by a court in a lab 
dispute prior to 1868 in England or to 1888 in America, 
spite of the fact that the injunction remedy is an extraordi i” 
process issued within the discretion of a court of equity oi 
under exceptional circumstances, in spite of the fact that 
issue in labor cases has led, in the opinion of many, to seri¢ 
abuses and has caused storms of protest in which ma 
thoughtful lawyers have joined, yet the right of an employ 
to its issue is such a “fundamental principle of right 2 
justice” that a state has no power to forbid its issue to preve 
peaceful picketing. Although the Fourteenth Amendme 
does not prevent a state from determining what system 
law shall prevail within its borders, or by what process 
legal rights may be asserted, and in what courts they mi 
be enforced; although the Fourteenth Amendment does n 
prevent a state from granting or withholding review of 
decision by appeal; although the Fourteenth Amendment do 
not even require a state to give a trial by jury; yet, und 
the Truax decision, it prevents a state from withdrawing 
labor cases the preventive remedy by injunction and fre 
leaving the parties to their actions for damages at law. 

In short, it is a decision which if it seems mystifying to 
lawyer, must seem wholly inexplicable to a layman. It 
a decision which must later be explained by the Supren 
Court itself; in the meantime all one can do is to wonde 
Such decisions do not help the law. ; 


12 Mr. Chief Justice Taft also proceeds to hold the act unconstitutio 
denial of the equal protection of the laws. Lack of space forbids 
of this rather legalistic matter. His arguments are well answer 
Justice Pitney in his dissenting epinien. é 
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HEN the introduction of American food into 
Russia for child relief was first proposed, a 
great chorus from the European and American 
| r press and from many individuals was raised: 
"he food will go into the stomachs of the commissars and 
army and not into the stomachs of the children.” Well, 
jay, bluntly and positively: The food has not gone to any- 
y in Russia but the children and pregnant and nursing 
jthers for whom it is intended, except for the small part 
at has gone as part of the wages to the local personnel 
®jaged and controlled by the Americans in the bakeries, 
7 thens, and dining rooms under American Relief Admin- 
ation control. Not a ton of this food has been seized 
* Soviet government officials or red army. Not a ton has 
stolen. Not a single incident has occurred to suggest 
r probable danger of such loss or diversion of the food. 
le Americans see the food from its entrance into Russia 
1 it disappears in the children’s stomachs. 

radually, during the long period of American Relief 
‘ministration activities, a technique has been developed 
| insure the most economical, equable and effective use of 
)money and food available, and to insure the absolute 
ety of the food from any diversion from the children (or 
ults) for whom the food is intended. ‘These methods, 
all their elaborate system of accounting, checking, in- 
‘ction, control and general safeguarding and equable dis- 
‘bution, are in use today in topsy-turvy Russia, just as they 
ve been, and are being, used in other European countries. 
y account in anything like full detail of the technique 
this work of food relief to millions—‘‘mass feeding” we 
ill it to distinguish it from more personal or house-to-house 
“special cases” relief—would extend much beyond the 
hits of the space here available. 

the first place, there has been worked out, as the re- 
t of observational and experimental work on a large 
iale and with the advice of scientific experts in nutrition, 
d program based on consideration of high nutritive 
Joric) value per unit cost and mass, balanced ration, 
erance of storage and transportation, ease and economy of 
stribution, minimum, daily food needs of men, women and 
lildren, and various other related considerations. This 
ram indicates the kinds and quantities of food necessary, 
er with or without local additions, to the maintenance 
. given population, general or selected. 

bn the basis of this program, and in the light of the money 
sources available, purchases are made in bulk (at whole- 
e rates) with due regard to the market, and overseas 
sportation, when possible in full cargo lots, arranged for. 
is buying and oyerseas transporting is a function of the 
ew York office of the administration at 42 Broadway, 
w York, with Edgar Rickard, director of the administra- 
, in charge. This office also has charge of the campaigns 
America for public charity and selects most of the Ameri- 
1 personnel for the office and field work in Europe—a 
lection made with much care, as the success of the field 
ork depends primarily on the character and capacity of the 
eld agents. It has charge, too, of the “food draft” and 
od remittance” system which isa means devised to enable 
ividuals in America to have food delivered in small quan- 
es at wholesale rates to relatives or friends in Europe 
payment of dollars in America. By the “food draft” 


distributed in the Central and Eastern European coun- 
, and the same system, with certain modifications, is now 
ised for the benefit of the Russian people. All food 
ind delivered by this system is,in addition to that 


pr! 


about eight million dollars’ worth of charity food 


e Technique of Russian Relief 
By Vernon Kellogg 


distributed by the administration’s general relief funds. 

For the centralization of general authority in Europe, and 
for a special means of contact with each other, and with 
the American headquarters, of the missions or units in the 
different European countries, a London office (67, Eaton 
Square) is maintained in charge of Walter Lyman Brown, 
director of the American Relief Administration for Europe. 
In the days of the Commission for Relief in Belgium activi- 
ties, the London office was the principal headquarters, main- 
taining a close contact with the Belgian, English and French 
governments, and an equally close contact with the Brussels 
and Rotterdam offices of the C. R. B. Mr. Hoover had his 
headquarters in the London office. 

There is a central A. R. A. bureau at the capital of each 
of the various countries in which relief work is being carried 
on. Here the chief of the mission, with his necessary office 
staff, makes his headquarters. He makes the necessary ar- 
rangements in detail with the government of the country— 
the earlier general arrangements are usually made by the 
London director, or men specially representing this office, 
in close cable communication with the New York office—and 
keeps in constant contact with the government authorities. 
This central bureau arranges with ‘the government all mat- 
ters of provisions for internal transportation, warehousing, 
and guarding of the supplies, as well as for the general ac- 
counting as between the A. R. A. and the government. All 
internal expenses of the work (including transportation, ware- 
housing, guarding, offices, bakeries, kitchens, and local person- 
nel) are paid by the government whose children are helped. 

There is usually set up also in the capital of each country 
a national, or central, relief committee, composed of promi- 
nent men and women of the country, to aid in the work 
of the A. R. A., especially in connection with the formation 
of provincial and local committees all over the country and 
the provision of local charity. This national committee and 
the A. R. A. central bureau keep in close contact. 

The administration maintains special offices in the pro- 
vincial capitals or principal centers in each country, <with a 
chief for the province or center and a small staff. ‘These 
offices are responsible for the distribution of the relief over 
each major region and for the detailed accounting (invoices, 
warehouse inventories, records of out-turns to local bakeries, 
kitchens, special children’s homes, similar records of in-turns 
by them, and such things). They are also responsible for ar- 
rangements for local warehousing, transportation and dis- 

‘tribution to local centers, and for the inspection and control 
of activities of all American personnel in the major regions, 
and for the setting up of provincial and local native com- 
mittees and the engagement and control of native volunteer 
and paid assistants in the warehouses, bakeries, kitchens and 
children’s homes. As it is desirable for the sake of economy 
to limit the American personnel to as small a number as 
possible compatible with a safe control of the supplies and 
the effecting of an equable distribution of them without re- 
gard to politics, religion, or race, local (small town and 
village) centers have no resident Americans but are visited 
constantly by men frem provincial or regional A. R. A. offices. 


Food Rations 
The imported food supplies are distributed to the children 
on a ration basis, this ration being determined for different 
countries after a consideration of local supplies (kinds and 
amount) available, and national food habits. The A, R. A. 
child relief is of the nature of supplementary feeding, a cer- 
tain amount of food being presumed to be furnished the child 


at home or by other local agencies. However, this supple- 
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mentary feeding goes to the extent of enabling a child to keep 
alive, although it is not really sufficiently fed if it receives no 
- other food. The ration given is figured on a weekly basis, 

so that there may be some daily variety in the kinds of food 
provided. For example, the present Russian weekly child 
ration is distributed (as nearly as feasible) as follows: 


COCOA SUGAR MILK FLOUR BEANS RICE FATS TOTAL TOTAL 
(GR.) (GR.) (GR.) (GR.) (GR.) (GR.) (GR.) GRAMS CALORIES 


DAILY DAILY 

TRA 40 66 110 230 743-5 
baa OF 40 66 110 230 743-5 
3 16 40 90 70 216 707.1 
4 16 40 90 70 216 707.1 
5 20 «140 20 180 753 
6 20 40 50 =. 20 230 896 
7 20 140 50 20 230 896 

WEEKLY 

TOTALS 28 112 252 700 140 240 60 1,532 5,446.23 

AVERAGE PER DAY - 218.87 778. 


The percentages of the various feods that make up this 
weekly ration are as follows: flour, 45.7 per cent; preserved 
(condensed or evaporated milk, 16.5 per cent; rice, 15.7 
per cent; beans, 9.1 per cent; sugar, 7.3 per cent; fats, 3.9 
per cent; cocoa, 1.8 per cent. 

_ This ration is served in the children’s homes (such as the 
orphanages and temporary detention homes) set up and main- 
tained, as to building, kitchen and personnel, by local re- 
_ lief organizations, and in so-called “open kitchens” established 
and cared for entirely by the A. R. A. Only one week’s 
rations at a time are furnished to the “closed kitchens” (such 
as the children’s homes and orphanages). By far the larger 
- number of the assisted children are fed in the “open kitchens.” 
(By “kitchen” is really meant kitchen and dining room.) 
_ The bread is usually baked for the kitchens in local bakeries 
taken over by the A. R. A. which are not allowed to do other 
baking, and whose supplies of flour are provided, under 
strict methods of accounting, by the A. R. A. For every 
pound of flour sent to the bakery 114 pounds of white bread 
_ have to be returned by the baker. This extra one-third pound 
of bread represents the materials (salt, sugar, yeast and 
water) added to the flour in the breadmaking. No food is 
allowed to be taken home from these kitchens except for 
children too ill (as certificated by the doctgrs of the local 
committees ) to come to them. ‘The food is all consumed 
in the dining rooms under the eyes of the inspectors. ‘The 
children, selected because of stage of undernourishment and 


ee 


HE recent development of educational settlements 
in Great Britain is significant. The distinc- 
tion between these and the “university” settlements 
of the older and more familiar type is that they 
exist primarily, if not solely, as homes of adult education, 
while social work has been the chief aim and function of the 
others. The descriptive adjectives used of the two groups 
_ obviously cannot be applied with rigid exclusiveness on either 
' side, though in the case of the settlements that take the name 
“educational” their work is more fully covered by the term 
than that of the others is completely described by the word 
“social.” In any case the two groups are working together in 
harmony of spirit, and are in constant cooperation, both 
locally and centrally. 
_ The educational settlements comprise both residential and 
esidential types. In the majority of cases, however, there 
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‘of doctors and citizens set up for this purpose by the A 


The Educational Settlement 


By Basil A. Yeaxlee 


oe of couthcient food at dine 7 ee sp 


controllers, are provided with non-transferable meal 
which must be presented and checked at each meal. ’ 
children are all below fifteen years of age, and are sel 
solely on the basis of need. 

To make this selection less likely to be influenced by 
sonal considerations, when only one or two have to be se 
out of every four or five presented as candidates for f 
which is just now unfortunately the case in Russia be 
of limited means and the numbers of hungering, Pro 
Clement Pirquet, the eminent specialist in child nutrition 
ciated with the A. R. A, child feeding in Vienna, he 
vised a system called the Pelidisi system, which automatics 
indicates the degree of undernourishment by determining # 
relation between the sitting- height and the weight of ac 
child presented for examination. ‘This system has been 
with marked satisfaction and success in Austria and P 
and is now being introduced into the Russian work. 

In addition to food relief, and as incidental to it, the 
ministration has introduced and distributed in almost e 
region in which it has worked a certain amount of clo 
and medical supplies. In Russia it is now distribut 
considerable supply of medical and hospital supplies 
it by the American Red-Cross, and it will soon have avail 
a further supply turned over to it by the War Departn 
by authorization of Congress. A special medical divis 
attached to the A. R. A. Russian unit which report 
stantly to the American Red Cross. 

The present special Russian unit is made up of 
seventy-five Americans. As it is now (in December) 
ing about seven hundred and fifty thousand children, 
means one American staff member to every ten thous 
children cared for. This, of course, is only possible by 
use of a large assisting native personnel carefully sele 
by the few Americans, in consultation with local nal vl 
teachers, and prominent citizens, This native personnel wor 
always under the control of the American group. 

The A. R. A. Russian unit headquarters is at Mo 
with Colonel W. M. Haskell, formerly connected 
A. R. A. relief work in Beebe and Roumania, and 
Near East relief in Armenia, as director. There are 
principal divisions in the unit: administrative, supply, 
cal, accounting, liaison, and warehouses. Provincial h 
quarters had been established, up to November 11, in Peta 
grad, Kazan, Simbirsk, Samara, Saratov and Tsaritzin. | | 


is no resident staff of workers. If possible the warden | 
on the settlement premises. “The “‘settlers’ are the p 
of the neighborhood who participate in the activities of 
settlement, and are not a group of people drawn from t 
distance. The building is ordinarily very simple—a subu: 
dwelling house, a transformed school building, or the fam 
“hut.” The ideal of every such settlement, however, 
make the building in itself an-education with regard to 
possibilities of harmonious coloring and simple decorat 
The atmosphere of freedom and the social spirit are creat 
by democratic government and independent finance. Stude 
guilds are becoming an increasing power in the determin 
of the aS and program of the settlement, ae in som 


t. a ee -on-Tyne, St. Mary’s 
rk) and Swarthmore (Leeds) are the oldest, having been 

shed for some ten or twelve years. Among the more 
nt are the Bristol Folkhouse, the Letchworth Settlement, 
Settlement (Gateshead) and the Balham Settle- 
all of which are characterized by a striking vigor and 
ess of life. ‘The constituencies which they serve, like 
umstances in which they were respectively originated, 
« varied. Everybody is- welcome, and it may truthfully 
: said of each that all classes of the population surrounding 
are represented in the ranks of its members and students. 
H ut naturally the general complexion of the place depends 
; gely upon the characteristics of the neighborhood—indus- 
residential or rural. 


The Type of Study 
a standard of work is high. Most settlements have at 
one university tutorial class among their activities; some 
ave two or three. These are organized by the Workers’ 
iducational Association in cooperation with a university, in 
t ie usual way. Among the subjects are philosophy, literature, 
nomics, history and biology. “One-year” classes, 
ip dents who do not at the outset feel equipped for the three 
ars’ course involved by membership of a tutorial class, or 
rho are not prepared to aim at quite so advanced a piece of 
ork, are naturally more numerous. But these frequently 
-evelop into full tutorial classes. In either case the students 
oose their own subject, and are consulted by the tutor in 
ing up the syllabus, so that their own special problems 
d interests may be given an appropriate place in the lectures, 
\s well as in the hour’s discussion that follows each lecture, 
nd in the essays which the students write. In the case of 
s one-year classes the range of subjects is as wide as in that 
the tutorial classes. p 
en there are courses of lectures lasting for at least one 
‘erm, and frequently for two, or even for three. The ad- 
age of these is that they can be arranged to suit the needs 
ewly enrolled groups of students, or perhaps to afford 
cogs and to stimulate useful discussion on some ques- 
The situation in Tre- 


fi 


ue of such, a term’s lectures as one on Ireland and its 
story is correspondingly great. Again, newspaper refer- 
es to the Holy Alliance or the Congress of Berlin merely 
tify the average man, thanks to the preocupation of the 
tory lesson in his school days with William I, 1066, Wil- 


fo set the League of Nations, or current negotiations with 

ntinental powers against their proper background by 

‘ses of lectures on European history in the Nineteenth and 
ntieth Centuries, or on social and political conditions after 
le war, is to render no mean public service. 
unexplored field for ordinary people. Yet, the fact that a 
in nature study, another in the world about us, one in 
y and another in geology, continue throughout all three 
oor at great a fascination these subjects have for 


for 


- national questions. 


m II, 1087, or with the wives of Henry VIII. Therefore - 


Science is an’ 
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“such subjects as economic and industrial history, when he can 
be induced to take up any consecutive study af all. It is. 


perfectly natural that his thoughts should turn in that direc-_ 


tion first. If his co-worker in our great national enterprises, 

the capitalist or the manager, would master these subjects 
as the more intelligent working men have done, we should 
have fewer crises to face. If our legislators and our share- 

holders are voters, preachers and teachers, to say nothing of 
our journalists, would devote themselves seriously to getting 
hold of even the elements of such studies we might make 

considerable national progress. In saying this one is not 

ignoring the fact that many who come under one or other 

of these categories are as well equipped as anybody in the 

country to deal with such questions; nor is one turning a 
blind eye to the bias that marks much working class dis- 

cussion of them. All that is suggested is that the proportion 

of those among the working classes, and certainly among the 

the leaders of the working classes, who have taken the pains 
to systematize their knowledge in these realms is larger than 

the proportion among the others. But, to digress no further 

the eyes of those who think that revolutionary self-interest is 

the workingman’s only real motive in study would be opened 

in a very salutary fashion by a glance at a representative set 

of settlement programs. Here will be found courses of 

lectures on Plato and the New Testament, on Literature 
and Art, on Philosophy and Psychology, on history and inter- 

Is Labor Fit to Rule? is the general 

title of one series. At another settlement the Anno Domini 

Club has been discussing week by week lectures on The 

Making of a New World. Nor are single lectures to be 

despised. “The writer listened to a brilliantly lucid lecture 

on relativity given by Lord Haldane to a group of students 

at one settlement, a few weeks ago, and the question and 

discussion which followed the lecture were a revelation of 

wide reading and persistent’ thought on the part of quite 

average people. That kind of thing is going on all the time 

in the settlements. 


Art and Research 

Music and the drama play a large part in the program 
of many educational settlements. These, like handicrafts, 
afford opportunity for the exercise of that creative impulse 
which all too often suffers repression in a man’s or a woman’s 
daily occupation by reason of highly developed division of 
labor, or inevitable monotony in the routine of counting- 
house or kitchen. Choral societies are accompanied by — 
classes in musical appreciation. Several settlements are the © 
homes of little theaters, where either amateur repertory com- 
panies of fine quality, like the Glastonbury or Cotswold Play- - 
ers, render a week’s program from time to time, or the dra- 
matic society itself produces modern masterpieces. Often the 
dramatic society visits neighboring villages, as does the folk- 
dance class. Some settlements are experimenting with much — 
success in the direction of village extension work, arranging — 
lecture courses, one-year classes, and study circles in places — 
which are not large enough to have settlements of their own. 

Regional survey has proved a great attraction to settle- 
ment people. One of the earlier educational settlements — 
owes much of its present extraordinary influence in its lo- © 


-cality to the fact that at an early stage in its career it started — 


a historical and social survey of the neighborhood. ‘This — 
resulted in the very practical town planning and garden — 
suburb scheme which is now being put into effect there. 
Several others are following suit. The lines of the survey — 
are determined by the circumstances and demands of the — 


districts. In one case geology is a prominent feature, in an- 
other industrial organization and conditions, in a third local 
history, and so on. 
Every settlement is encouraged to take up some subject 
of research, in accordance with the tastes and opportunities 
of its members. Valuable results have already accrued, in 
more than one instance. But quite apart from the results, 
the gain to be derived from the process of continued and 
scientific inquiry in a well defined field will be appreciated 
by all educationalists. 
_ Social and spiritual intercourse is regarded by all the set- 
tlements as vital to true education. People learn from one 
another what books, or at all events books alone, can never 
teach. In the adult schools and fellowship meetings of one 
sort and another, which all these settlements include in their 
programs, is found the opportunity for spiritual contact be- 
_ tween men and women of many creeds, and of none. In 
social gatherings and clubs lies much virtue for the mind 
_as well as for the “herd-instinct,” since men come thus to 
value differences as much as likenesses. “The clubs in ques- 
tion are not those of a purely recreative kind, intended main- 
ly for the provision of facilities for amusement. ‘The term 
covers rather such an institution as the teachers’ club, where 
members of all branches of the teaching profession, often 
kept so much apart by circumstances, if not by tradition, 
may meet for mutual counsel and the interchange of ex- 
perience. 

The foundations of international goodwill and cooperation 
rest upon mutual knowledge and appreciation. ‘This is being 
stimulated, not only by the studies. pursued in the settle- 


tation between the English settlements and similar insti- 
tutions on the continent. 


The Spirit behind the Settlement 


Such are some of the activities of the educational settle- 
ment, and such is the spirit that animates them all. The 
leadership is largely in the hands of busy men and women, 
drawn from very varied circumstances and callings, who 
give their leisure to this work. Much of the teaching is 
dene for love. Naturally, as the life of a settlement grows 
the task of administration, which in this connection is largely 
the task of helping other people to make their distinctive 
contribution to the common stock, becomes greater than can 
be accomplished within the limits of leisure time. So in 
_ some cases there are paid wardens. But the genius of the 
_ whole thing lies in its simplicity and spontaneity, in the fact 
that it springs from the needs and aspirations of the neigh- 
borhood, and rests upon local enthusiasm and support. A 
few definite figures will show the response that is forth- 
coming to any wisely conducted enterprise of the kind. Since 
_ the opening of Swarthmore (Leeds) in 1909, over 75,000 
attendances at classes and lectures have been registered. The 
1919-1920 report of Beechcroft (Birkenhead) gives details 
of attendances for the year totalling 10,398. At the autumn 
-and spring term classes, lectures and other activities in the 
' Folkhouse (Bristol) an average weekly attendance of 2,000 
has beens.maintained, this of course excluding attendance 
at purely-Social functions. Ungrudging and invaluable help 
is being given by the universities, both officially, and through 
the private” cooperation of members of their stafts. No 
doubt, the new extramural departments of the universities 
will find in such settlements, where they exist, the ideal 


are setting themselves to accomplish. Warm cooperation 


‘ments, but by actual exchange of students and_ inter-visi-. 


_ by force of circumstances, seems to be concerned more wit 


educational settlements are characterized. The settlen 
know no creed or party. They have a spiritual aim, 
good citizenship is one of their primary objectives. 


Hungry for More 


Surely here is an exemplification of the kind of devel 
ment that will go to the making of a true “people's um 
versity.” The demand for extension is constant. In Long 
within the last month or two a couple of old public hov 
one in the East End and one in the West, have been acq 
for the purpose of fresh experiments on these lines. In 
provinces certain churches.are considering whether they migh 
not adapt some of their buildings to this service, working 
cooperation with working class bodies, just as Tynd d 
Church, Bristol, did a year ago in order to establish the 
house. W. E. A. branches that have houses of their oy 
and adult school groups, have the same idea in mind. JT 
public schools have seen the value of the movement from t 
point of view both of boys in the upper forms and of masté 
and at least two are considering cooperation with adi 
education groups in their own towns on a similar plan. I 

From University Extension centers have sprung univers 
colleges which today are seeking charters as independent u 
versities, just as some of our universities were university) 
colleges a generation or less ago. From some settleme 
such as those described there may develop colleges for wot 
ing men and women offering residential courses coveril 
any period from one term to a year, and preparing the 
students not for any vocational purpose, but to live tt 
lives on generous and fine lines. Of the existing residen' 
colleges for working men and women Ruskin College, largel 


the equipment of its students for the service of trade unio 
and similar organizations than with imparting a cultural d 
cipline, while the Labor College exists frankly for the furth 
erance of Marxian propaganda. But Fircroft, Bournvill 
gives men a training that has the same objects as the Danis 
high schools, and the Working Women’s College at Becken 
ham, like the six months’ winter schools for working gir 
carried on by the National Adult School Union at Pensce 
(Somerset) and elsewhere, is set for the enrichment of person 
ality. _Woodbrooke, Bavmnitabant. aims rather at preparini 
those students who can take a year’s residential course or | 
briefer “refresher” period, for leadership in educational 
social and religious work—an important matter in view 0: 
the need for more tutors in the field of adult educatior 

These point’ the way to the establishment of mor 
actual colleges in the people’s university of the future. Mone 
and enthusiasm on the part of the promoters, release (witl 
at any rate part pay) from their employment during th 
requisite period for the students, are essential conditions 
But until public spirit makes these possible on a larger scale 
much may be done through non-residential educational settle 
ments. Indeed, an increase in the number of colleges will 
lead to a greater demand for settlements on the part of those 
working folk who cannot in any circumstances get to the 
colleges, and of those who, having passed through the col- 
leges, have perceived that education is in truth “a life-long 
pursuit.” 

It is this development that is before the eyes of th 
Educational Settlement Association—a body consistir 
representatives appointed by each of the affiliated settl 


~* 


gests to many people a very live, even explosive Sib: 

) ject. The layman may wonder what it is all about, 
le to the mistaken conclusion that the issue grows out 
eral social disturbances. The young instructor is be- 
ed by the question and the ambitious professor is dis- 
silent. ‘The politically minded administrator in- 
f he deigns to speak, that the present system is demo- 
and nearly perfect. ‘The professionally minded and 
eous professor condemns the system as autocratic, fatal 
larship and to the higher efficiency of the university. 
sists that the control ‘tf university policy should rest 
ie teaching body and not, as now,. with the lay board 
ents or trustees. “Io this end he ventures to. propose 
1¢ faculty should be the incorporated body and thus 
ognized by the state legally and formally as the uni- 


F NIVERSITY control” is a phrase which today sug- 


; is not a new idea of the professor. It is not without 
t and honorable example i in this country, and is the al- 
nvariable practice in Eutope as it has been since the 
. Ages. In no British institution is the faculty de 
it upon an external lay board; on the other hand, it 
responsible and policy making body. It is well ae 
university people in this country that not only the 
| but all continental universities are controlled by 
culties. It is not generally 
that the first charter of 
rd- University was of the 
English type and the teaching 
$ were to constitute the cor- 
m. ‘The.small number of the 
‘s and the fact that so many 
n were young clergymen, who 
| their fellowship with them 
arish when it opened, led to 
s of faculty control over the 
ation. 

ye oldest and in many respects 
st influential college corpora- 
America had remained in the 
of the teachers, or if the 
of the faculty to regain con-~ 
“the corporation, which were made early in the Fight- 
and again early i in the Nineteenth Century, had been 
ful, there is little doubt that American practice would 
Bilowed the European and not have departed so far 
lemocratic principles. As institutions now stand, only 
schools which are organized and conducted by the 
s for profit as well as for community service may be 
led by their teaching staff. Just why such teachers 
s trusted by the American law maker and public, while 
-s in schools of arts, science and literature are put in 
for life, does not readily appear to the inquirer. 
incorporation of the faculty would remove at once 
ternal board from its position as the responsible and 
ng body. ‘That these bodies are uninformed, incom- 
and helpless, as they face the vast and technical en- 
e of university organization and administration, is a 
place among professional people. An occasional mem- 
the corporation will frankly confess as much. On the 
hand, there are too many of them who will do—so a 
n university president reports—what a member of a’ 
wn state university board did. For some time his 
been discussing the curriculum of the university. 


ALL ONE 


tional indifference to 


the heart of life. 


N the university campus, in trade-union 

halls, in the slums of Calcutta, all over 
war-torn Europe the problem of education ap- 
pears as an intense human need. 
of a creative and constructive intelligence that 
can clear its way through our complacent in- 
stitutional attitudes, through our easy and false 
solutions of social problems, through our tradi- 


through all our racial and national hatreds, to 
The four articles presented 
in this department deal with this single problem 
from four points of view. 
us any final answers, they do one better thing: 
They help us to get the problem. 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


Control of University Policy 


“This member of the board, a lawyer, who seemed to think 
time was being wasted, came to a meeting of the trustees and 
tossed a bundle of papers before the president saying, “The 
other day I went down to my office, took off my coat, and 
worked for four hours preparing a curriculum for each de- 
partment of the university. Here it is and I expect you to 
put it through.” It is here submitted, that when a member 
of a university board can innocently and ignorantly commit 
such an offense, it is time he put on his coat and left the 
direction of university affairs to those who know enough to 
face cautiously the larger problems of the university. 

The necessity for these proposed changes is emphasized 
by the fact that serious evils come out of the present system. 
The dean of the law school in one of the largest state uni- 
versities says: * 


I believe I am as thoroughly in sympathy with real demo- 
cratic movements and tendencies as any one, but I think one 
of the manifest absurdities of our American dogma is that 
special knowledge in special fields is not necessary to the wise 
management in such fields. Any institution of learning must 
be kept in touch with the people, but that touch should be 
maintained, it seems to me, by the leadership on the part of 
the school, adjusted to democratic needs. it cannot come, if 
best results are to be maintained, by having upon the govern- 
ing board any considerable number of: persons who are not 
deeply acquainted with the work of education. I suppose that 
almost every institution of learn- 
ing in America suffers from the 
ignorance of educational fundamen- 
tals on the part of members of its 
governing board. 


PROBLEM 


Faculty control of college and 
university policy would mean that 
commercial expedients and ideals 
would not dominate as they do at 
present. The man of affairs can 
scarcely be blamed for judging an 
institution of learning, for which he 
is made responsible, as a business 
enterprise. Especially is this true 
if he belongs to the very common 
business type which identifies bigness 


It is the need 


tragic human needs, 


If they fail to get 
SiC rET. 


ledge, and regards private gain as more important than pub- 
lic service. Hence it is that our universities are expanded 
like department stores, while they are advertised, officered, 
managed and pperced in the same way. Our colleges, too, 
tend more and more to make practical men, rather than schol- 
‘ars, poets, artists and men who can create visions of a more 
perfect world and make them attractive to a generation blind 
to things of the spirit. Faculty control would not at once 
put an end to commercialism and philistinism in our institu- 
tions of learning, but it would at least slow up the material- 
istic drift and here and there might turn the current in the 
opposite direction. 

Faculty control would do away at once with that over- 
grown and impossible office, so peculiar to America, the 
college presidency. ‘The office is normal to the present sys- 
tem. The unprofessional lay board, even though it occas- 
ionally takes off its coat and shows the faculty how to do a 
piece of highly technical work, is usually wise enough to see 
that it cannot manage a university. Hence, it must have an 
agent. If he succeeds—judged by the standards applicable 
to captains of industry; if he be truly what a late writer on 
the subject calls a “captain of erudition”—he may have all 


with success, efficiency with know- . 
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the authority and power of the board which before the law 


is the college. With this large authority, the president must 


pretend to be a scholar among scholars and no more than an. 


equal among his faculty associates. He may ask for their 
advice, but finally he must decide, since he is responsible and 
the faculty is not. Few stronger arguments can be offered 
as to the impossibility of the office as now constituted than 
_the fate of the average man who chances therein, unless it be 
the comic and tragic spectacle of a weak man in the position. 
And men of the latter type will be increasingly common be- 
cause they rush in where wiser men refuse to go. 
Many severe things have been said about the office, and 
about men who occupy it, by faculty people in the past few 
years. The Next College President, by a Near-Professor, in 
the Popular Science Monthly for June, 1913, exhibits a veri- 
table chamber of horrors. But nothing more pointed has 
been uttered than the words of the president of a prominent 
state university when speaking a few years ago before the 
National Education Association. He said: 


It is doubtless true that some men, possibly many, have be- 
come college presidents’ not because of their merit, but be- 
cause the, are skillful politicians or successful wire pullers, 
and it is also true that such men, when once they get into 
office, usually employ the methods of politicians and bosses. 
Such men build up a machine, gather around them a body of 
time servers loyal to the administration, who also help to create 
for the real scholars of the university a chilling and forbidding 
atmosphere. Such presidents soon drive from their univer- 
sities all the independent and high spirited professors who 
can find places in. other institutions and make miserable the 
lives of such professors as are too old to get away or are too 
ill starred to find elsewhere an opening suited to their talents 
and attainments. . . . Such presidents deserve to be hung for 
high treason against the great republic of letters and the com- 
monwealth of science. But let us not forget that they are the 
creatures, not the creators of a system that threatens, unless re- 
formed, to turn the temples of learning to educational gamblers 
and money changers. .. . I mean the system that places in the 
hands of an external irresponsible board the power to govern 
and control in the minutest details a great seat of learning. © 


If the faculties were the leading and directing bodies of. 


our colleges they might be less burdened with administration 
than under the present system. As it is they are charged 
with the petty detail of administration. A recent writer has 
suggested that it was at this point the faculties lost their 
power of control over policy. When the rapid growth of 

» colleges began fifty or sixty years ago, faculties allowed them- 
selves to be more and more occupied with carrying on the 
business of their institutions, which they should have left 
to subordinates, in order to devote themselves to broad 
and general policies. As the more important duties of policy 
making were neglected by those who were in a position and 
of a character to direct most wisely, and that at a time when 
new policies had to be devised, the layman who had been up 
to. this time merely an adviser and helper, and who still re- 
mains such in several of the older and stronger colleges and 
universities, came forward as the legislator. It remains for 
the faculties to resume control of general policy making, thus 
relieving the layman of a burden he cannot carry, and_ his 
agents, the administrators, from duties which do not belong 
to them and which they cannot undertake without doing 
much harm. Let the faculty become the legislative body and 
the president, deans, secretaries, registrars and trustees the 

administrators, and the educational pyramid will rest on its 
base instead of its apex. 

_A university cannot, indeed, be identified wholly with the 
teaching staff, but the faculty can be recognized as the in. 
‘dispensable element in the university constituency. Certainly 
it must be said that when the university is overgrown and 

. undisciplined, when its intellect is dominated by’ its hands 
‘and feet, when its will functions through its incidental finan- 
cial and political board instead of its essential teaching staff, 
its condition cannot be regarded as normal; nor is it a good 
illustration of what a true university should be in a demo- 
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‘cratic state. Faculty incorporation and con 


‘everywhere for ennobling and creative influences, 


master minds of ail times, to that highest knowled 
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may fairly claim a trial as a common sense 

cure for the many ills peculiar to American unive 
: Foe J. E. Kirk 

¢ The University of Michigan. — 7 


The Intellectual Famine 
HYSICAL want, which is a legacy of the ( 


has not only caused disease and devastation in ey 
of the world, but has also brought intellectual war 
train. Neglect of the children, as of grown-up pe 
crease of crime, and lack of teachers and suitable edu 
material make education a problem of the greatest 
The rise in prices of all materials hampers the a 
true learning. On the -other hand we see the u 


come every movement toward freedom in educati 
Before the war, books were so cheap that the poorest) 
man could buy one for a few cents and furnish himse 
a small library atlow cost. The classics of every na 
obtainable in cheap editions. Now, the price of 
continually advancing. In these sad times, when 
foundations totter and fall, when the certainties of y 
become the illusions of today and the lies of tomorro 
are more than ever thrown back on the counsel, th 
and the very being of their noblest and greatest minds. 
than ever the individual longs to flee from the grey 
the bright realms of eternal beauty; more than ev 
people need contact with pure, rich works of art 
awaken what is best in the human heart and bring 
of good to fruition. : Oh 
But the reading public of yesterday is impoveri 
those classes of society whose income has increased are {j 
of good literature and of how to use their time righ 
social evolution, which is raising the masses from 
want to economic independence and giving them | 
the introduction of the eight-hour day, falls short in it 
in not teaching them how to use their leisure hours. | 
The elementary school should be the best guide | 


should become part of the very being of the children. 
school should provide contact with what is best in the 
ature of all nations and every time. In this respect 
failed hitherto. Intelligent educators have been pointif 
for the last’ twenty years that the low standard of 
taste, which in so-called civilized countries lets great 
starve unknown while the manufacturers of penny dré 
grow rich, and which lets theaters stand empty while 
halls and cinemas are crowded, can be partly traced b 
the elementary school reading books which fill childrer 
banalities and shallow unrealities. These books are 1 
compiled by persons who know nothing of art, and t 
the children’s instinctive appreciation of the beautiful. 

The very existence of the reading book indicates an in 
educational-system. The principle of mosaic compi 
extracts and samples of every imaginable kind of poetry, 
of knowledge and trend of thought is to be condemn 
artistic as well as on pedagogic grounds. In music pot 
has long been recognized as artistically poor, but in li 
and especially in school literature, public taste has ne 
advanced so far. A separate work has quite a diff 
fluence on the child’s mind; it creates a different r 
the author, and a truer conception of matter and for 

Nearly two years ago at an international education: 
ference at Geneva, I suggested that the elementary 
reader shouldbe done away with in all civilized count 
be replaced by a universal children’s library containi 
of the great writers of the world which are suitab 
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1 the nucleus of a les fist, This sug- 
vas enthusiastically received and discussed by tele. 
from Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, England, 
, Holland, Russia and the Bominavian countries. 
teaching provided in the elementary school aims at 
ae the essentials of theoretical and practical 
1 Why should it not be built up on the same basis 
at the world? Reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
as of chemistry, astronomy, geography, history and 
| history, can be taught on much the same principles in 
‘ized countries. Why should the instruction of the 
can workman differ in these matters from that of the 
1, the Italian or the French? At more advanced stages 
tion, for example at the universities, the national dif- 
‘may be of some significance, and yet no one would 
7 publishing separate scientific books for each uni- 
_ But for the elementary schools, whose methods all 
e world ought to be based on modern pedagogy, it is 
4 granted that a special primer or reader should be 
led for each village. Chance alone decides what the 
en shall learn of art and knowledge, and in most cases 
: t decides against art and knowledge As soon as states 
P educating their citizens as tractable subjects and tools 
lastic or other material interests, there is no longer any 
for differences in educational method. ~ 
: common property of the world in art and science, and 
st that every age and nation has produced should be at 
sposal of children the world over. A universal library, 
red by an international committee, printed in many 
ges at the lowest possible price, might be used in 1 the 
ing way: 
he beginning of each school year about a dozen of these 
books might be given each child. The teacher could 
which of the twelve seemed most suitable for any 
ar day. Books gain rather than lose in value as time 
n, and in the third class there would be a choice of 
six books. At the end of his school course each child 
possess about a hundred volumes, a permanent store- 
of literary treasures, the influence of which on the 
taste, personal development and national culture cannot 
‘estimated. This freer method of choice from a library 
d books would demand a higher standard of culture 
the teachers, but this would almost come of itself as 
t of contact with the works of art. This method should 
ycated if only for the sake of the teachers. 
supplanting of school reading books by an interna- 
universal library would mean a revolution of deep and 
hing significance. The revolution will be brought 
vithout bloodshed, suffering or sacrifice, and will have 
er effect than most persons conceive. Whoever desires 
fare of the children, let him hasten on this revolution ; 
will come about only through the determination of all 
ng educators. 
der to create such a universal library groups of artists, 
- and educators should get into touch with school 
ties and form a committee to choose the most suitable 
from every country, supervise translations, and hand 
le task of propaganda to some central ‘organization, 
should publish the books in large quantities and in 
inguages. The essentials are artistic perfection in text 
ting and a price that will enable every school child to 
n at least ten volumes a year. 
who see in this plan.a raising of popular taste and 
yn, and a movement toward national progress and in- 
nal understanding; all who wish for all true works of 
wa A and to prevent from inte away 


1 and to ‘make i it fruitful for all nations. 
| ‘Hevenz ScHEvu-R1zsz. 
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-Reeducating the W orker 


Reese through the big industrial cities of England 
or America one is sure to find, in some dingy backwater, 
a dust-covered building in red brick, with gaunt, iron orna- 
ments, called Mechanics’ Hall or Mechanics’ Library. These 
buildings are the earliest monuments of the workers’ educa- 
tional movement. Philanthropists like Morley, the founder 
of Morley College in London, are no longer actively in charge 
of workers’ education; we are in the habit of thinking that an 
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. altogether new order has come into existence with institutions 


such as the Workers’ Educational Association, the British 
labor colleges, and the one or two attempts to follow these 
examples that have been made in America. In reality, it seems 
to me that the breach between the philanthropic movement 
for workers’ education, once so active and thriving, and the 
modern trade union movement, is not nearly so wide as the 
class-conscious worker is inclined to think; for the conception 
of education that lies back of both movements is very largely 
the same. That conception is based, like the conventional 
grammar school, upon a very inadequate rationalist psychol- 
ogy. It might be worth while to pause a little and see whether 
those who wish to establish a workers’ educational system have 
sufficiently surveyed the field and examined with care the im- 
plements they propose to use. 

First, what is the accepted purpose of the workers’ educa- 
tional program? It seems fair to say that its purpose is to 
prepare the urban worker to take an active part in trans- 


forming the industrial and social order, instead of inculcating — 


in him the notion, as current education so largely does, that 
this order is on the whole excellent and must never be tinkered 
with except by permission of those who have a privileged in- 
terest in it. Ultimately, the purpose of this education is to 
enable the worker to live a good life in his community, in- 
stead of being content with the poor remnant of it that may 
survive in the slum to which he is anchored. Immediately, 
then, workers’ education means control of the mechanism; 
ultimately, it means the enjoyment of its product ‘These 
elements, it seems to me, are equally important. So far as 
the mechanism of industry is divorced from a critical knowl- 
edge of ends, it is probable that the ends which will be ac- 
cepted as good and proper are those which are current in 
present-day society. “This perception has: not altogether been 
lacking in the British W. E. A. movement, thanks to the 
original inspiration of men like Canon Barnett; but it is con- 
stantly in danger of being forgotten. 

While in its bare outlines the purpose of workers’ education 
is ‘intelligible and sensible, it loses the greater part of its 
reality when it begins to clap together the odd bits of ma- 
chinery by which it hopes to advance to its end. A board of 
directors drawn from the trade unions, a teaching staff drawn 
from the ranks of labor, or at least sympathetic to labor, and 
a curriculum in which every subject is treated from the labor 
point of view, do not imply a revolutionary conception of 
education’s task or opportunity. It is not a great advance to 
substitute one kind of formal education for another; to teach 
Marx by the book instead of Mill by the book; to show that 
the doctrines of Gradgrind and M’Choakumchild throw open 
the gates of a new life when called by the ingratiating name 
of “revolutionary discipline.”” Knowledge by itself, it is now 
platitudinous to say, is a tool rather than a force. We have 
long had the spectacle of revolutionary socialists, such as H. 
M. Hyndmann, or Morris Hillquit, standing for the most 
drastic transformations in theory, yet in practical affairs not 
to be distinguished from bankers, lawyers, clergymen, or any 
of the other groups inured to middle-class ritual; and the 
panic these people have exhibited at the slightest possibility 
of their creed actually coming to life should warn us that 
education is a more fundamental matter than the mastering 
of a textbook—even a revolutionary textbook! 
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When G. K. Chesterton said that the trouble with the 


socialists was not that they wanted to change the world, but — 


that they were willing to leave it so infernally the same, he 
touched upon a salient weakness of the workers’ education 
movement, with the resulting contrast—now, alas! so fa- 
miliar—between nominal revolution and practical quietism. 
Education, if it means anything at all, is nothing less than the 
active modification, transformation, and redirection of human 
lives, severally and collectively. The sort of education that 
fails to modify a person’s daily activities is mere pedantry; 
and it has meaning only within a fixed social system. Up to 
the present, the workers’ movement has, I believe, looked upon 
education as a simple matter of scholastic routine—something 
got by attending meetings, studying in classes, reading the 
“right” literature, and generally burning the midnight oil. 
Without disparaging the efficacy and interest of all these func? 
tions, it is necessary to point out that they are only the more 
obvious, the more isolated, instruments of the educational 
process. This is why Oxford, even in the diluted form of 
Ruskin College, has been sucha “danger’’ to the British labor 
movement. If Oxford merely trimmed and polished the 
“mind,” British labor might not have so many lost or errant 
leaders to-contend with. Oxford does more than this, how- 
ever: It gives the student a new outfit in life. Although this 
outfit happens, in the industrial world, to be almost as ob- 
solete as tallow candles and stage coaches, the process itself is 
genuine enough in all conscience; and Oxford deservedly ranks 
as a powerful educational institution, for the:reason that it 
offers a way of living and not merely a way of learning. The 
labor movement must learn something from Oxford if it 
would hold its own against the institutions that Oxford would 
seek to maintain; and this applies equally in America. 


A Continuous Process 


Any fruitful discussion of workers’ education must set out 
with an acknowledgment that this education is to be no mere 
antidote against a “capitalist” educational system and a “ca- 
pitalist”’ press; for counteracting a poison is not the same as 
establishing a regimen of health. ‘The discussion must re- 
cognize that education is a continuous and pervasive process, 
beginning long before school age and going on, in spite of a 
tendency to form rigid channels of habit, to the end of a 
person’s life. ‘The adult worker, then, is already educated. 
‘In addition to the few scraps of formal “knowledge” he has 
acquired at school, he has been educated by his experience. 

In the industrial metropolis, and in the smaller centers 
which copy its characteristics, two influences act on the worker, 
day after day. One of these, discussed in considerable detail 
by Thorstein Veblen, in The Instinct of Workmanship, is 
the machine process. ‘This process habituates the worker to a 
mechanical grind, which begins with his awakening to the in- 
sistent ring of an alarm, follows him as he punches his time 
clock, stays with him as he performs his simple motions as a 
cog in an industrial machine, and extends its methods of 
specialization, uniformity, and depersonalization even to his 
sports and pastimes. Life, conceived in terms of the machine 
process, is regulation; hence the docility toward regimentation 
which modern urban populations fulsomely display under 
every variety of abuse. By this habituation, a layer of solidi- 
fied rock is formed over the molten, igneous mass of the 
workers’ instincts; though here and there the instincts break 
through fissures, and take the form of amusements as  devital- 
ized, as mechanical, as the regime they attempt to compensate 
—witness Coney Island. 

Because the education of the machine process is pervasive, 
it must not be left out of account. It is an education which 
is inimical to any mode of life that cannot be expressed in 
purely mechanical terms; it is only in chaotic outbreaks that 
the deeper elements of man’s nature get a chance. To be 
educated for the machine is to be miseducated, by and large, 
for the totality of life. This factor of miseducation has been 
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‘would surely aim to effect is distasteful to workers wh 


neglected in the programs of workers’ education; 
tain radical enthusiasts appear to hold that the habits, 
and reactions of the modern urban worker, bred in 
and weaned over to the machine, are the last term in | 
enlightenment. Were this so, the problems of reedu We 
and reconstruction would be simple. 

‘The second influence in the workers’ education is wl 
Veblen has called the price system. It is true th 
Veblen seems to localize the effects of the price system 
business man, and that of the machine process in the w 
but while this may be the correct emphasis, it is never 
plain that both forces tend to permeate both classes. 
tendency of the price system is to translate the good 
I have said elsewhere, into the ‘ “goods” life—that whie 
not be priced seems scarcely worth enjoying. ‘This has 
the urban worker value those things, both for use. an 
play, which canbe purchased in the metropolis. He 
difficulty that industries have, had in Letchworth, E 
first garden city, in getting their working forces to lea 
filthy industrial centers in which they have lived. The z 
of public houses, cheap fancy shops and gay white 
things that make an impoverished environment seem to’ 
—makes a tolerable environment seem impoverished, 
mind of the metropolitan worker. In other word 
changed material environment which a genuine rev 


been trained to accept the indieaine and repressions ¢ 
present regime. re 
Here, then, is perhaps one 5s the reasons for the impote 
of labor in Europe when it seemed on the point of gé 
into power. Labor’s failure to transform the existing in 
tions witnessed the deeper fact that it had not yet take 
to transform itself. “Ihe machine process, the price sys 
and the private monopoly of land, which, taken together, ¢ 
stitute the economic basis of our metropolitan civilization, 
educational instruments in comparison with which a few Ia 
colleges, with their intellectualized programs of study, ¢ 
not be taken seriously. "To know the doctrine one m 
the life; and if all the revolutionary doctrines of th 
century, from chartism to communism, have been ine 
barren of results, it is perhaps due to the fact that the’ 
kind of activity with which they were associated was that 
agitation. 
At bottom, the weakness of working-class ‘thought, 
of working-class education, has been the fact that it is) 
dominantly cockney: It has seen the social revolution in # 
of the machine process and the price system—the univel 
extension of the first and the abolition of the second. — 
“new world” has been a sort of cockney utopia, in which € 
the farms were to be run on a factory organization 
irrespective of crops, weather, seasonal fluctuations, or m@ 
economy—just as if factory orcaaizanon fulfilled the dee 
needs of the human spirit. This cockney caricature of hun 
society has been an obvious product of our impoveri 
metropolis; and the chief problem of workers’ educatio 
seems to me, is to replace it with a conception of human 
the relation of men to their environment, and a proces 
education which is at least as faithful to reality as a 
squire’s conception of the world. a 
Education for the worker, in a reaheur sense, means br 
ing down old habits of thought, work, expenditure, recreatit 
bringing new trends to the surface; actively transfor v 
certain parts of the environment srithontt waiting for a_ 
thetical millenium to effect these changes automatically 
using each gain of money-wages or power for the purpose 
increasing the scope of the worker’s activity not simply 4 
worker but as a human being. From this point of view 
Rand School and the Ladies’ Garment Workers may be 
ing bigger strides in the reeducation of the urban ° 
through the activities of their summer camps than 
any amount of economic or sociological doctrine they 
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Not by the organization of trade 

the barten methods of the colleges 
ie industrialism are we to 
iter social order. Rather it is to come through 
ment of those instruments of organic education, 
he summer camps, which are at once both promise 
al fulfillment of that better order. 

Lewis Mumrorp. 


ildren of the Conquerors 
/ SMBUS sailed for India. He found America. 


‘i French, and English—hunting along the scent found 
‘Bland of prey. The East was not slumbering, but 
\ged by internal pain, weakly open to assault. Deter- 

eatarers rounded the peninsula, dotted the coast with 
ments, penetrated the interior, formed alliances 
dian rulers, played off one warring faction against 
> 30 that conquest became 2 game of chess. Here find 
tshell the history of invaded India, sophisticated Aryan 
x‘ other branch of the family. Add to this whole- 
Si mi, baptism with bucket and sword on the part 
Portuguese. Results (What would you have?), com- 
| jealousy, overreaching intrigue, skinwash of religion, 
© stock, sudden fury of the exploited, massacre and 
oP-massaci Dripping from the welter of this millrace 
@ the Anglo-Saxon on the upward turn of the wheel. 
whe would have gone again, a little later on, in the black 
o Indian mutiny, had it not been for the firm 
ac] of the larger mixed colony, and a few faithful 
a background of war, of chaos, appears the Indo- 
o¢an, Eurasian, or Anglo-Indian, variously called. The 
dames connote several European stocks; the last is the 
tion now fixed by law for census purposes, and ap- 
dy indicates English forebears only. Men of the 


companions, more or. less permanent, from the lower. 
Was a strange Orient, new codes, few priests from the 
_ Of authentic illegitimacy there was actually less, to 
> from old records, than resulted in an England traversed 
puth to north by moving soldiery, where feudal lords 
village gentry lived fast and loose for centuries. Later 
*more sharply defined colony, standards began to be set, 
Bmions increased. Casual offspring, submerged in the 
® currents, could not, in the nature of things, rise. 
sm were sent, in those affluent days, to England, or 
‘Feared in homes of comfort in hill stations. For the 
‘there were boarding schools supported by compulsory 
Suez Canal wrought the undoing. Quick passages, 
itry more settled, safer, brought the Englishwoman; 
Englishman of less venturesome type than the fathers 
mixed community. With determined pressure they 
‘the Anglo-Indian out. Slam went the gates, guarded 
hip of contumely and bearing the warning “reserved 
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never ceased, until today at least 50 per cent of the community 
sends its sons and daughters “home” to be educated, often to 
settle. Only those who are acquainted with the genealogy of 
old Anglo-Indian families know that hundreds of their des 


ceridants ate found in south coast towns and educational 


centers in Britain. But while some escape to England, and 
some make good locally, the rest, trapped by fate, finding small 
chance of livelihood, decline om loaferdom. 

And now the child of these stands at the bottom of a 
malicious incline, down which his immediate forebears have 
come with ominous rapidity. He has m him a momentum 
abyssward. Cruel forces push from above, sinister ones wait 
below. To drop metaphor, Icok at him, hatless, shoeless, 
ragged, speaking English and a2 vernacular with a slum voca- 
bulary, with the outlook of an undisciplined Ishmael, not m 
a desert, but in a wilderness of hostile malice. What of the 
girl? Her horizon is darker, because of the simister prospect 
of the harem, or the street life, when she is ripe for explore 
tation. “There is no life for such a child. For playground, 
the gutter; for home, a shelter of matting; for clothmg, 
filthy rags; for speech, 2 patois; for ideals, the whine and 
the outstretched hand; for religion, repetitional phrases. The 
grey road stretches before the half-starved child, with his nar- 
row concept of life. The sanctity of sex has no meaning in 
his heathen environment. Dark urgencies of life effect moral 
landmarks. His destiny? Few words are needed—chance 
job, empty mind, empty soul, lash of disdain with mability to 
react, the waiting vultures. This is human life drained of 
motive, of ambition, of natural joy, of natural sorrow. Does 
some dark prescience stir in the mind of the doomed boy or 
girl? 

But misery ts magnetic. It has drawn some to the rescue. 
School homes now exist—one, two or three near each large 
Indian city where these hapless colonies are found. In Poona, 
in Kalimpong, in Cooncor, in Bangalore are men and women 
ready to receive these children. But between the children in 
the slum and the school on the hilltop, a bridge needs to be 
Built. These shelters need to be expanded to receive the hun- 
dreds of waifs and strays. Foremost among needs is that of 
shepherds to search the slums. Lost lambs do not find their 
own way to a shelter. These children must be taught, and 
that from the outset with an eye on the future. Systems of 
education, derisively so-called, are in vogue. Warping of 
brain seems to be their chief, if unconscious, aim. . It is hoped 
that the sheer need of preparing the destitute to become bread- 
winners may produce practicality. Fortunately these special 
schools have learned their lesson, and are training for life. 
To sum up, facilities exist, though not on a sufficiently large 
scale, or with enough far-sighted adjustment, for the training 
and placing of these boys and girls. Every one of these 
pleasant shelter schools is under the care of some denomination, 
thus affording a solution for the creed contests of the ardently 
religious. 
own uplift frequently depends upon seeing their children on 
the upward grade. 

What we need, let it be said again, is slum seekers, like the 
Salvation Army workers, able, in Indian dress, to penetrate 
any vicious fastness. Next, we want the assured support of 
these salvaged ones. The cost of a slum missioner will be 
about one-tenth that of a government chaplain; if he is of 
the country, understanding his flock thoroughly, his value 
will be ten times as great. The “hire” of this “laborer” will 
depend on the varying cost of city living—highest in Calcutta. 
One hundred dollars each a year is not too liberal an allow- 
ance for children brought up in western ways. Multiply this 
unit of life ransom by hundreds of such as these who need it, 
and then by periods of five to seven years for the individual’s 
training. Rake the slums. Turn the saved into saviors, and 
thus cause this problem to solve itself. 

Matitpa Hunt, M. D. 
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Starving parents readily come to terms, but their” 
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The Sub-Nurse | ek, 


HE pendulum in the moot question of nursing edu- 
cation is swinging violently again these days. Here 


and there short-term courses have been advocated to . 


meet the shortage of nurses. Here is Dr. Charles H. Mayo, 
of Rochester, Minnesota, for instance, asking for 100,000 
girls for sub-nurses. There is the Chicago Department of 
Health advocating short-term courses. From other sides 
comes the demand for more skill, further training, and greater 
specialization. ‘The new California nursing law, for example, 
requires a high-school course for student nurses; an eight- hour 
day for them; and a three years’ course of training in an ac- 
credited Hospital. with an eight-hour day. Only those hospi- 
- tals whose courses include medical and surgical work, chil- 
dren’s diseases, and obstetrics are allowed to conduct training 
schools. And, most revolutionary of all, such training cen- 
_ters are required to pay their student nurses twenty dotlag 
a month. 

The subject is discusted 4 in two recent articles: one, in the 
Health News of the New York State Department of Health, 
by Dr. Linsly -R. Williams, director of the Rockefeller 
Tuberculosis Commission in France, on Some Problems of 
Nursing Education; the other, in the December issue of Pic- 
torial Review, by Clara D. Noyes, president of the American 
Nursing Association, in which she counters Dr. Mayo with 
‘the query: ‘‘Sub-Nurses? Why not Sub-Doctors?” 

Both authors express dissatisfaction with the present situ- 
ation. Miss Noyes places the blame upon the medical pro- 
fession. ‘‘Overwork, undertraining, doubtful social standing, 
and poor pay, which have been our lot in the past, are not 
conducive to contentment in any vocation.” She believes that 
servitude and drudgery are the crux of what is wrong with 
nursing. “fo enforce her point that nurses are exploited, she 
cites the case of the doctor from California who requested 
her to find a superintendent of nurses for a stock hospital 
which a hundred doctors, including himself, had started, and 
-on which they hoped to net a 50 per cent profit. Miss Noyes 
thus describes the conversation which took place: 


When I asked him how many graduate nurses there would 
be, he said, “A superintendent and a couple of head nurses. 
The others will be pupil nurses.’ 

I wanted to get to the core of his professional decadence, and 
so I kept on: “Will they be given an allowance?” 

“Surely,” he replied; “six or eight 
dollars a month.” " 
_“And your charge for these pupil - 
nurses to your patients?” 

“Twenty-five dollars a week.” 

“What about their hours?” I per- 
sisted. 

“Twenty-four hours a day when they — 
are on special duty alone, and twelve 
hours when two are on the case.” 


Dr. Williams states that frequently 
too much time is taken by student 
nurses in dustting, cleaning and bed- 
making. He says: 


Many nurses and students in train- 
ing are dissatisfied with the length or 
the shortness of the course; the hours 
are too long, the courses too brief, the 
work in the wards too heavy. The 
school superintendents find accommoda- 
tions for their pupils inadequate, - 
there is criticism of the nurses’ dietary, 
supplies of materials are limited, new 
pupils do not come forward as rapidly 
as they did. At the same time, hospital 
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sion and the hardships of training. According to thei 
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managers complain of the increased expense of nursi 
and they resist demands to increase the number of nu 
to diminish the hours of work. A 
And then enters the sub-nurse with a limited tral i 
the substitute for the trained nurse. From many 
comes the question, why, if the activities of so many 
health nurses are largely educational and involve littl 
bedside work, are years of arduous training imperative’ 
Noyes replies to this insistent query that the Ameri 
ing Association has long advocated attendants— 
women instructed in the simpler nursing procedure—ir 
side aid in the home, in institutions for chronic cases, } 
phanages for cases not dangerous, or in certain kind 
valescent cases where the illness or the injury is slight. 
tain public health associations have had some success 1 
ing this general type of worker. Valuable to the n 
such assistants may be, there is general agreement ami 
leaders in the nursing profession that their services 
be strictly limited. Miss Noyes sums it up: 
Turning any number of half-trained, half-educated 
women into the nursing field, without control or limitati 
their services, would be to release a tremendous force c 
of serious disaster. 
Dr. Williams feels that two years of practinal 
should be sufficient to equip a girl with a high-school 
cation to become a well trained nurse. Miss Noyes, how 
accepts this two-year period with reservations. Neve 
she admits that the three-year course has frequently b 
used. She points out instances where students have 
work at the telephone switchboard, in the auditing d 
ment of the hospital, or in a secretarial capacity. Dr, 
liams is of the opinion that this two years’ period ca 
brought about only through a proper utilization of t 
and time of the students. a 
The shortage of nurses itself, Miss Noyes believes, is 
result of these main causes; a greater demand, the pers 
comfort of wealthy men and women which hig have p 
above community needs, the adverse criticism of the pz 


recent survey of the American Nursing Association, ther 
120,000 registered nurses in the United States and as I 
more who have not registered. About 13,000 students 
duated from training schools in © 
It is estimated that these gradua 7 
number 15,000 this year., 
According to Miss Noyes, the 
edy for the situation lies in the co 
ation of the public, of doctors 

_ nurses, and of the trustees of ho 
She states: sg 
It should be seen to it that stud 
nurses are not overworked, that st 
able courses are established, that ec 
fortable living conditions are affor 
them, and that good laws for th 
tice of nursing become operative. 
public should help by supporting 

- hospitals and by subscribing to 4a 
regulating the education of nurses. 
She also advocates a continuous ree 
ing campaign for student nurses. 
Dr. Williams suggests a mort 

tic remedy. He recommen 
training courses, in many 
should be established outs 


: Poheals or by indepen- 
‘Arrangements should then be made with 
s for paying the school a definite sum for nursing 
‘Such a central school should both make it possible 
e hospitals with sufficient nursing service and still 
the students to fulfill the requirements of the curricu- 
His plan, however, is only supplicable, he indicates, 


Prostitution 


HE United States Public Health Sais with the 
“cooperation of various state boards of health and the 
ee. Federation of Labor, recently sent out a ques- 
haire to mayors of large cities and to central labor union 
ltaries, on the subject of prostitution and the treatment 
ostitutes. ‘Through the mayors the questionnaires were 

ted to chambers of commerce, bank presidents, 
n’s organizations, chiefs of police and representative 


total of 1,707 questionnaires were returned from §72 
ncluding 89 from bankers, 127 from chiefs of police, 


ce, the first question was: 
0 you agree with the point of view of the Public Health 
rvice and state boards of health that open houses of prosti- 

M are a menace to public health and should be abolished 
{ every community? 
ne were 1,172 affirmative answers to this question and 

negative ones. Of the chiefs of police, 108 sustained the 
of view*of the Public Health Service as against 15 
did not. Some 104 representatives of the metal trades 
| yes, to 54, who voted no. The reply of a printer in 
1 is typical. He wrote: 

e existence of open houses of prostitution, even when 
ited by comparatively few, contaminates the whole community, 
prades the thoughts and conversation of all classes of society. 
ficial toleration of such places gives them a certain standing 
jounting almost to approval. 
ne chief of police replied that ‘open ee of prostitu- 
breed disease, crime, increase the number of prostitutes, 
upt the morals of the community and are a menace to 

outh of the country.” 

he second question was: 

Do you believe that there should be open houses of prostitu- 
J in your city? 

re were 1,149 negative answers, 445 affirmative, and 113 
committal. Representatives of labor organizations, by 
pest majority, were opposed to such houses. A cigar- 


in Illinois wrote: 


No; for the same reason that I do not favor licensing mur- 
ers, burglars, thugs, and white slavery, or any other im- 
ral proposition. 


he third question . trod upon the heels of the preceding 


s you believe that there should be a segregated district in 

ich prostitutes should be allowed to ply their trade? 

re were 944 negative replies, 707 affirmative, and 56 

‘ns in which no answer was given. ‘The most significant 

Ire of these replies was that 105, chiefs of police voted 
to this question as against 16 voting for a segregated 

x - One chief of police said: 

it as well segregate murder. 

he fourth question struck at the patrons of houses of 


itution. It was: 


you believe that all prostitutes and their patrons should 
treated alike (subjected to a thorough medical examination 
ascertain if they have a communicable disease and, if found 
d, placed under strict surveillance until disease is no 
communicable) ? 


“arcane while in 77 cases answers were 


6 from representatives of women’s organizations. In ~ 


preponderance of eicnintve replies, 1,520 


PREVENTION 


“HE word “prevention” always annoyed a _ certain 
charity organization secretary. It seemed to him that 
his workers urged it when faced by some difficult problem 
they wished to evade. 
One day he said: 
“V'll tell you, Miss. Smith, prevention is all right if it 
begins with a grandmother. As it is, a good deal of your 
prevention reminds me of a Negro farmer, one Jim, who 
once worked for my father. 
“The farm still Had some low, undrained land which 
was infested with rattlesnakes. In those days, whiskey 


y 


was the only remedy known for a snakebite, so, just before 
harvest, my father bought two gallons of whiskey and gave 


them to Hattie, Jim’s wife. She carefully placed the jugs 
on the top shelf of the kitchen cupboard. 

“The next time my father went to the farm, she asked 
him to look in the jugs. Both were empty. 

“ Yo’ bettah ask dat Jim about ’em,’ she said. 

“My father did. Jim, after several false starts, admitted 
that he had taken all ‘fo’ prevention,’ a day or two before 
when going to the lower field. And then, after all his care, 
he was bitten the very next week. 

“And you know, Miss Smith,” the organization secretary 
concluded, “you’re apt to be, too, after a lot of your pre- 
vention, if you do nothing but prevent.” Epna G. Henry. 


not made. A representation of a: Massachusetts women’s or- 
ganization summed the matter up with: 
Morality and health of the public have no sex. 
There was also an overwhelming flood of negative replies 


_to the last question: 


Do you believe that only female prostitutes should be so 
treated? 

The recent report of the United States Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board, of which Dr. Valeria H. Parker is 
the executive secretary, also deals emphatically with this. 
whole subject. It declares that wage losses of $54,000,000: 
annually are one of the items in the national cost of social 
diseases in this country. Although large cities are probably 
better safeguarded than before the war, an apparent tendency 
for smaller communities to slouch back into an indifferent 


attitude toward, controlling commercialized vice is observed 


in the report. As a result of cooperation between the board 
and various local authorities, seventy-five red light districts 
were shut up tight. Some $2,450,000 has been apportioned 
among the states during the past four years by the govern~ 
ment in order to establish some measure of control over “the 
last great plague.” These funds, matched by state appropria- 
tions, have been devoted to free salvarsan, free treatment cen~ 
ters, publicity and repressive measures. 

Forty institutions, including Harvard University, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Leland Stanford, Northwestern, 
Tuskegee, and thirty-three state universities and normal 
schools cooperated with the board in training teachers in the 
hygiene of these special diseases. “There are also forty-three 
separate researches being conducted on the unsolved problems 
of prevention and cure by scientists throughout the country ;’ 
to these many of the leading universities are lending their 
ablest men and best laboratory equipment. 

The North European Conference on Venereal Disease held 
last year reaffirmed the position held by the Interdepartmental 
Social Hygiene Board and other authorities upon the social 
diseases. 
declared that it was the experience of the participating coun- 


tries, namely, England, Finland, Germany, Holland, Norway, — 


Sweden and Denmark, that official and legal toleration of 
professional prostitution has been found to be medically use~ 
less as a check on the spread of venereal diseases. 

During the year, one of the most drastic bits of action te 
curb the spread. of venereal disease in the United States was 
taken in Alabama where the court of appeals, in the case 


of Dowling vs. Harden, decided that a health officer has the | 


right compulsorily to examine persons “reasonably suspected” 


Resolution Number Five adopted by the conference _ 
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of being infected with a venereal disease in the infectious or 
contagious stage. The Social Hygiene Bulletin points out 
that, although “the highest courts of many states have upheld 
the right of the health officer to quarantine persons infected 
with a venereal disease who, in the opinion of the health of- 
ficer, constitute a menace to the public health, no court of 
final resort has determined that such persons may be com- 
pulsorily examined.” 


A Health Church 


O far as is known, the Wisconsin Anti- Tuberculosis Asso- 

ciation is the only voluntary state health organization in 
the country that owns the building it occupies. The growth 
of the organization during the past thirteen years, from desk 
space of the office of a Milwaukee physician with not a paid 
worker on its staff, epitomizes the pace at which interest in 
public health has Hevclaped 3 in the state. Year by year, as its 


work has increased, the association has rubbed its office space: 


out at the elbow. 

Finally, in 1919, an old church, a three-story building of 
brick and stone, was purchased and rechristened the Health 
Service Building. Auditoriums occupy the greater part of 
the second and third floors. Here are held the big annual 
health rallies of the association, at which hundreds sit down 
around the banquet table. Here the Milwaukee Medical So- 
ciety holds its bi-monthly meetings. Here also are given public 
lectures on health or other phases of social progress. 

The remainder of the second and third floors and practi- 
cally the entire first floor are devoted to offices for the asso- 
ciation staff and for the Health Service Training School main- 
tained by the organization. On the first floor are also the 
library and the classroom for the training school. In the 
basement are the stock and the shipping rooms and also a din- 
ing room and a kitchen. In the dining room conferences are 
held which are frequently attended by guests from other 
agencies and from other states. 
most stimulating of the association’s activities. 

Through these and other varied activities located in it, the 
building has become a health center for the whole state. 
Public health nurses and health instructors are trained here 
for service in Wisconsin and for other states. It is the head- 
guarters for the travelling free chest clinic which has uncovy- 
ered so much unsuspected tuberculosis both in the cities and 
the rural sections of Wisconsin. It serves as the teaching 
center for a Summer Institute in Social Service in which nearly 
one hundred men and women, many of them school teachers, 
are enrolled. Here, too, the American Red Cross has held its 
classes in home hygiene and the care of the sick. 


Progress in South America 


HE potentialities of the south American countries are 

set forth by Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company in an article on Health 
Conservation and Vital Statistics of the American Republics 
South of Mexico, in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
‘The area of these republics is 7,302,404 square miles [as 
against 2,973,890 for the continental United States and 
3,603,910 for Canada]. In the Pan American Republics south 
of Mexico there has been an estimated population increase 
from 56,546,739 in 1900 to 80,301,907 in 1920, or an 
annual increase of 21.01 per cent per thousand of population. 
The corresponding increase in the United: States for the 
same period was 19.55 per thousand. Mr. Hoffman esti- 
mates that in fifty years the population of these republics 
will be not less than 225,000,000. “This enormous popu- 
lation,’ he comments, “living on a soil which cannot be 
matched for intrinsic productiveness, will by that time con- 
stitute one of the world’s most attractive fields for trade and 
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commercial development.” 


These prove to be one of the 


‘The economic advance, 


and whether or not there is a further material redu 
the general death rate. 

The marked sanitary progress already made in t 
publics places such further advance in the realm of pr 
ity. There is, for instance, a vast literature on sanita 
South America, which is practically unknown in this 
try. Mr. Hoffman presents a fleeting vista of this litera 
The study of malaria made by members of the depa 
national hygiene of the Argentine Republic is, he states, | 
important contribution to the subject, and the report 
leprosy conference, held in the same country in 19 
also one of the most trustworthy sources of information 
this baffling disease. 

The Institute Oswaldo. Cruz in’ Brazil may be co 
with the Rockefeller Foundation. ‘The publications 
institute,” writes Mr. Hoffman, “command scientific 
tion throughout.the civilized world.” Dr, J. P. Fonten 
sanitary inspector of hygiene in the normal schools of 
has recently made an important study of hygiene in his ¢ 
try. This study includes in detail such subjects as t1 
culosis, smallpox, yellow fever, school hygiene, ind 
hygiene, and sanitary education. In order to advance 
rubber industry in the Amazon Valley, Brazil has estab 
many hospitals of at least a hundred beds where the la 
in this basin may receive prompt medical service. F 
more, several years ago, the state of Sao Paulo adop' 
sanitary code which compares favorably with any in 
United States. 

Dr. Alfredo Vidal y Fuentes, of Montevideo, Urug 
has issued a notable report on ieee and contagious 
cases. ““The Uruguayan vital statistics,” declares Mr. 
man, “are of extraordinary value in the study of semitropig 
mortality problems of South America, having. the additior 
value of more than average intrinsic accuracy.’ q 

Mr. Hoffman believes that the enormous progress madé 
the control of yellow fever, malaria and other tropical 
eases foreshadows a time when the tropics will be free froi 
the health-destroying conditions which now especially aff 
them. Then South America will come into her own. 


Eugenics 


N the November-December issue of the Internation 

Journal of Public Health, Major Leonard Darwin, pre 
dent of the Eugenics Education Society, presents four methe 
of improving the mental and physical health of posteri 
These are: selection, or a relative increase in the number 
those born of good Sock: trust in the inheritance of acquir 
characters; avoidance of racial poisons; and “preventing 
dren from being infected or poisoned before birth by 
mother.” 

Although he discusses the last three methods, his plea, wi 
that of other eugenists, is for the selective process, the it 
provement of the germ plasm, as the most promising of 
the methods of promoting racial progress. In his argur 
he uses the example of the feebleminded, who beget their kin 
The elimination of this group, in spite of such factors 
syphilis and alcohol, he believes, can come only through ° 
use of natural selection, the laws of which are becom 
better and better known. “It is at all events certain,” 
states, “that if we could prevent all feebleminded perso 
from becoming parents, there would be a material dimin 
tion in the number of persons belonging to this unfortuna 
class in future generations; and in this direction lies the mo 
immediately pressing of all eugenic reforms.” The prey 
tion of fertility of the feebleminded would also result, 
points out, in a progressive decrease of epilepsy, tuberct 
crmareliey drunkenness and various nervous troubles. 
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vith some concern, for teeace. the usual Praeiee of 
istering mothers’ pensions. ~ He believes that such 
d endowment should be made an agency for racial 
through careful discrimination of the qualities of the 
ents. He also believes that much-charity and public 
ace tends to increase the proportion of inferior types. 
sharply criticizes the new concepts of marriage and 
it ood. ‘These should not be undertaken blindly, he 
ins, but with full understanding of the consequences. 
would not then be so much half-mating with unhappi- 
- divorce as its concomitants. He says: 
‘keen and definite sentiment of personal responsibility in 
ird to parenthood ought to be impressed early in life on 
‘sexes. If this were to be a recognized part of the edu- 
D of all classes, for any one to propagate his kind when 
kind is far below the average in qualities held to be de- 
ble, would come to be regarded as a reprehensible act; 
ile unduly to limit the size of the family, when both parents 
healthy in mind and body, would in future be condemned 
moral and patriotic grounds. 


i Notes and News 


NEW type of hospital, the Fifth Avene: is nearing 
completion in New York. It is designed neither for the 
ir for the poor, but for the patient who can pay “from 
is up” depending upon his ability to do so without fin- 
L difficulty. There will be three hundred private rooms 
no wards. Each room will be fitted up for a single 
1t with pictures and furnishings and soft curtains to make 
nelike. 

e preliminary announcement points out the economic ad- 
es of this type of hospitalization: 


ere will be absolutely no waste of heat or light, since it 
be possible to shut off completely those rooms or wings 
ch are not in use; a ward must be kept heated and lighted 
1 though it is only half occupied. limination of sex and 
se classification, made largely possible by the single-room 
em, will allow maximum use of the entire hospital at all 
ss. Each room, having its own equipment, lavatory and 
¢, is an isolation unit. Danger of infection and contagion 
bsolutely eliminated. 

very room, because of the unusual x-shaped plan of the 
cture, will be an outside room, with plenty of air and sun- 
e. The hospital will be open to all persons, regardless of 
, color or creed. It is founded with the idea that to give a 
ent complete contentment of “mind is to start him well on 
road to recovery. 


a November issue of Mother and Child, Benjamin 
Ibent, the venerable ex-mayor of Huddersfield, Eng- 
“gives a brief historical sketch of the pioneer work in 
t welfare done by Morel de Villiers, who was mayor of 
ittle commune of Villiers le Duc in central France. 
from 1894 to 1903 the infantile mortality rate was held 
0. There were no still births. Not a mother died in 
birth. So amazing were these results that the French 
my of Medicine made a special investigation. ‘The 
attained, i it found, was accomplished by three forces 
ing in unison: leary and philanthropic effort; 
‘al skill; social and administrative authority. Mr. 
Ibent quotes one of the racy recommendations of M. 
1: “The mother’s milk is the private property of the 
_ Whoever deprives the babe of this, the sole right it 
ses, is not only a thief but a scoundrel.” 


LOUIS has an unusual method of providing the counsel 
izens for its municipal health agencies. By the charter 
, provision was made for a municipal nurses’ board of 
bers, at least three of whom must be women. These 
are appointed i in successive years for seven-year terms, 
ospital commissioner. Inasmuch as his term is four 
: aust always be at least three appointments made 


THE SCHOOL NURSE 
How many children should she care for? 


Average Number of Pupils to Nurse in Ten American Cities 
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THE SCHOOL DOCTOR 
How many children should he care for? 


Average Number of Pupils to Medical Inspector in Ten Cities 
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The ideal proportion of pupils to a doctor is a minimum 
of 1,500 and a maximum of 3,000 


These charts were prepared by Dr. Thomas D. Woed, and have been 
issued in a pamphlet, with additional charts, by the National 
Education Association and the American Medical Association 


bythe preceding administration. So far, his precaution has~ 


hardly been necessary, for the appointments seem to have been 
non-partisan and of a high character. 

This municipal nurses’ board serves as an advisory council 
to the city hospital training schools for nurses; to the graduate 
nursing at the Koch hospital (for tuberculosis cases) and at 
the isolation hospital; to the social service work in the city 
hospital ; to the prenatal, infant welfare and tuberculosis nurs- 
ing work done by the municipal nurses, and to the health 
centers, where clinics are maintained. Through home nursing 
and clinics the board now helps to serve nine thousand babies, 
three thousand tuberculosis patients and three hundred pre- 
natal cases. The board has been effective, not only in bring- 
ing the public point of view to bear on these various activities, 
but also in providing volunteer workers when necessary, parti- 
cularly for the health centers. 


THE Socialist administration of Milan, Italy, is providing 
for the construction of an open-air school with accommoda- 
tions for seventeen hundred children. ‘The school will con- 
sist of twelve separate pavilions, with four classrooms, each 


with a seating capacity of thirty-five. The seats will be so ~ 


arranged that each child will be surrounded by ample air 
space. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


By Frank Tannenbaum. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.25. 
One amazing aspect of this interesting and thoughtful book of 
Frank Tannenbaum is the publisher’s note in which G. H. 
Putnam attempts to point out the author’s failures. This is a 
novelty in publishing. It is unobjectionable, however, if it is 
acceptable to the author. Mr. Tannenbaum merely observes 
that “the publisher's note and the book which follows represent 
differences of opinion, ‘G. H. P.’ and the author agreeing to 
disagree.” It would be interesting to observe the reply which 
a G. B. Shaw or an H. G. Wells might direct at a publisher 
who attempted to undo the thesis set forth by the writer. Mr. 
Tannenbaum, however, has not suffered at the hands of Mr. 
Putnam which may explain his tolerance of what is certainly 
not a tradition of literature. On the other hand, Mr. Putnam 
may lay claim to a certain sporting quality in publishing a book 
with which he apparently is in such violent disagreement. 


259 Pp. 


The interest of Mr. Tannenbaum’s work is due in part to. 


its substance and in part to the man himself. It will be re- 
membered that at another period of unemployment his interest 
in jobless men was so great that he sought to shelter them in 
a church. For that offense he was duly tried and convicted, 
and he served a prison sentence. After his release he entered 
Columbia University and last spring was graduated with dis- 
tinguished honors. His book, which was written while-he was 
still an undergraduate, bears the encomiums of a number of 
the members of the university faculty. 

The value of the book is to be found in the keen insight with 
which Mr. Tannenbaum. has looked at the labor movement. He 
has identified himself with workers and accordingly has been 
able to write as an insider. His thesis is that the labor move- 
ment must remake the present industrial organization. Wisely 
he points out that it matters little whether trade unionism is 
consciously radical or conservative. ‘The very logic of organi- 
zation must reorganize industrial society unless workers are to 
accept a definitely servile status. Mr. Tannenbaum sees no 
prospect of that kind of surrender. With great open-mindedness 
and a considerable feeling for historical development he has 
endeavored to interpret labor to itself and to the public. His 
book is-a genuine contribution to a literature which in the 
United States is all too sparse. WiuiAM L. CHENERY. 


TIME STUDY AND JOB ANALYSIS 


By William O. Lichtner. Ronald Press Co. 397 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price, $6.00; with postage from the Survey, $6.25. 


“The industrial engineer,” says Mr. Lichtner, “has won his way 
because he has been able to sit down with the individual executive 
and demonstrate plainly and in detail just what could be done 
for the particular business in question.” The purpose of the 
author in this book has been to write just such a “plain and 
coherent explanation of the subject of job standardization as 


might be given in a series of conferences with an executive . 


charged with the responsibility of a decision.” The volume is, 
therefore, a hand-book, complete and exhaustive, of the technique 
of analyzing industries with a view to increased production, per 
machine, and per individual, of better quality and at lowered 
cost. 

The method of procedure necessary in installing job stand- 
ardization is fully treated:. the personal requirements of the 
“analyst” and his force, the need of enlisting the cooperation of 
plant executives and employes, and the various elements which 


enter into the computation of time and production standards. 


Charts and diagrams accompany the volume; and numerous ex- 
amples of industries where job standardization has been satis- 
factorily introduced are given in the appendix to the volume. 
At a time when a controversy over ‘the comparative value of 
piece-work versus week-work is shaking the ladies’ garment 
industry of New York and Philadelphia, driving thousands of 
workers to strike rather than accept the piece-work system 
_ without which the manufacturers claim they must produce at 
a loss. Mr. Lichtner’s book seems particularly pertinent. For 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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some provocational work; 


again and again he stresses the point that competen 
standardization in large-scale industries could prevent just 
time- and money-wasting struggles. His statement on this 
ject is: Under the system of job standardization the ‘ 
question becomes less acute, because one of the aspects o 
problem, the amount of work the employe should perf 


mining standards of production; and so the atmosphere is cleg 
for a discussion of the second aspect, the amount of wal 
which the employe should receive for his work.” It is. 
that at the present time many garment manufacturers 
Cleveland and Rochester are working out the difficulti 
piece-work system on the-basis of just such carefully det 
analyses of the-various operations involved in garment 
Mr. Lichtner’s plea for the introduction of job anal} 
industry lacks only one fact to make it convincing: He 
to. give any instances of the initial cost of introducing the h 
complex technique of this system, and of the total approxt 


gains derived from its anep nae Mary a 


TION ; 
By Paul H. Douglas. Columbia University Press. 3: 
Price, $3.50; with postage from the Survey, $3.75. 


The problem of industrial education arising from the d 
the old system of apprenticeship, following the introduc 
machinery on a large scale, the growth of specialization 
division of labor, - forms the basis of this book. Pr 
Douglas considers the historical background of the appren 
system; juvenile labor and the educational requirem 
modern industry; modern substitutes for apprenticeshi 
the social aspects of the problem. 

The child’s place in industry has deteriorated from the’ 
when the apprenticeship system was in vogue. Then the fun 


‘of industrial education was to develop character and good citi . 


ship as well as habits of industry ; it was preparation pri 
for life, not for technical pursuits alone. “Today, too 
Professor Douglas asserts, the child is valued for his i imme 
labor, not for his ultimate productivity. This creates the p 
lem of giving the 90 per cent who go into manual occup 
the same preparation for their life’s work, to which th 
entitled, as is given the 10 per cent who go into the profe 
Trade ‘séhools. manual training, factory training classes, | 
tinuation schools, vocational guidance are all efforts to ach 
this end, but they have not solved the problem. Indust 
education, says the author, should aim to supply more than” 
mere training for a’particular job; it should be primarily f1 
ing for life and only secondarily for industry. It will inye 
a change in our attitude toward vocational education w 
regards “manual work as debasing and slavish” and rea 
that only “the notably inferior classes should be educated 
manual work, while the rest should be given purely intellee 
training.” } 
Following’ a thorough and impartial consideration on 
efforts that are being made to supply industrial educatior 
the boys and girls of America, Professor Douglas offers his | 
program, based on the consider stion of these efforts and 1 
obvious shortcomings. He advocates, among other things, | i 
ing the age of compulsory full-time education to sixteen y 
and providing scholarships to compensate parents of poor chil 
for loss of earning power during the extra years; revisi 
the school curriculum for the two added vears to give 
information and education and at the same time give the ck 
an adequate system of yocatit 
guidance through the schools; a training department and 
industrial relations division in every industrial enterprise 
moderate size; organization of each industry to secure coll 
action in training workers; having the system admin 
from the standpoint of social as well as industrial efficienc 
In the present disturbed state of industry, any proposit 
now advancéd must be tentative and hypothetical in the ex 
But one of the reasons for the present situation in ind) 
to be that industry has failed to meet its obligaey 


truction must face our former 
with industry as a process 

Rh : 

mic enterprise. In any such 


- proposed, but because of the broad outlook on the 
t it embodies. J. K. Harr. 


ISE ECONOMIQUE ET LA BAISSE DES SALAIRES 


Roger Picard. Marcel Rivitre, Paris. 58 pp. Paper. 
e,-Frs. 3.00. ; 
al Picard has done a very thorough piece of work in 
jing the current statement that present reductions in wages 
F represent a corresponding fall in the cost of living. 
lly he gives a concise and helpful comparative state- 
01 the history of the after-war depression in Japan, the 
Kingdom, Sweden, Italy, the United States and France 
mparison of wage fluctuations since 1913 in Japan, 
d States, England, Belgium and France. In all these 
‘i he finds, the depression has had its origin in the same 
causes: A buyers’ strike as the result of price main- 
at a time when the press had for long predicted 
tant reductions, a maintenance broken only. when manu- 
ers and wholesale houses, no longer supported by the 
their endeavor to hold goods produced or bought at 
rice, were forced to throw these upon the market; above 
| exaggerated movement to lower wages long before. retail 
had fallen to such an extent as to make such reduction 
t equitable and supportable by the masses of wage earners; 
sed unemployment as consumption fell rapidly below the 
rds of the period preceding the war-time prosperity of 
orkers. . 


rywhere, he says, in view of the depression, it has been- 


eduction of wages that industrialists have turned for relief 
than other means of reducing costs that might have been 
‘their power. “The employers have too lightly given way 
temptation of this easy method which consists in reducing 
n order to reduce their cost of production.” From an 
gation of the labor press he comes to the conclusion that 
arge of conspiracy on the part of employers to use the 
nic situation for a permanent reduction of wages and 
standards is exaggerated but has elements of truth. He 
that an entirely erroneous impression has been spread by 
rers as regards the element of wage increases in the actual 
e of prices. No steps were taken to prepare for the 
ble fall of prices so as to avoid the violent drop in wages 
aployment which was bound to make for labor discontent 
tikes; and, generally speaking, the wage reductions were 
while profits were as yet normal and prices at a high level. 
te of innumerable plans and policies: for dealing with 
ers, he contends, the war-time spirit at its worst survives 
1 large section of the economic life. Today the wage 
s as a class have to bear the double burden of un- 
ment and reduced wages. The pamphlet is full of fact 
> support the author’s contentions. B. L. 


LATEST BOOKS 


ie 
’S WHAT IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Waldo R. Browne. B. W. Huebsch. 578 pp. Price, $4.00; 
‘postage from the Survey, $4.25. 

ionary of labor affairs and labor terminology, comprising 
ifteen hundred subject entries and nearly a thousand cross 
Ices. The definitions are short, rarely running over three 
r hundred words in length, and have been compiled mainly 
standard literature on the subject, from official govern- 
_reports and similar documents, for the use of employers 

e unionists, as well as for the general reader. _ 


ORY OF THE LAST HUNDRED DAYS OF ENGLISH 

POM. 

William ‘Cobbett. Introduction and notes by J. L. 

mond. Labor Publishing Co., London. 144 pp. Price, 5sh. 

ordinary pater in the industrial and political history 
‘a ly following the Napoleonic wars, which 

toa number of important books since 

ais ¢ ~ 
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study will find a large place,.not merely because of 


A General View of American 
Government in Brief Compass 


AMERICAN CITIZENS AND 
THEIR GOVERNMENT 


BY KENNETH COLEGROVE 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Northwestern University 
Ie a a ae ee 


citizen and voter have been kept in mind in the 
preparation of this invaluable textbook in citizen- 
ship, which presents a broad survey of the vital 
factors in our National, State, City and Town 
government. 


q ‘The needs and interests of the average American 


Price, net, $1.75, by mail, $1.85 
At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


(Founded 1789) 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Boston 
San Francisco 


° ~ Detroit 
Portland, Ore. 


: “The Book of the 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION” 


That is what Floyd Dell, who has read every 
important book on the subject, says about 


“Through the 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTION” 
by 
Albert Rhys Williams 


Because it comes from one, who of all living 
men saw more of the Revolution’s stirring 
events than any other Russian or foreigner 
—because it tells in masterly style of the 
birth of a new world — because it is an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful example of the art of 
book design—it deserves an honored place 
in your library. 


Not just “another Russian book”, rather a 
permanent contribution to history. With 
many new photographs and the striking 
Soviet posters in colors. 


$2 at your book store 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, Inc. 
Publishers 
105 West 40th Street, New York City 
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sys LULU 


Women and World Affairs 


‘In the mighty changes now going on in the 
world, for the first time women have an equal 
responsibility with men. To make their in- 
fluence count to the utmost for sanity, and 
progress, they need both information and in- 


spiration. 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


is the indispensable magazine for the live, 20th 
Century woman who wants to help make the 
world a better place to live in. 


Carrie Chapman Catt, the best known and best 
loved leader of women in the world, heads the 
Editorial Staff. Among the Contributing Edi- 
tors are Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter, M. Carey Thomas, Dorothy Canfield, 
Harriet Burton Laidlaw, Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Mary McDowell, Beatrice Forbes-Robertson- 
Hale, and many other well-known women. 


$2.00 a year in U.S. A. 


171 Madison Ave. New York City 


Ce CUT EL 


ATAU UT 


y 


Are you in the right work? Send for free 


Vocational 
Analysis analysis Chart and let our Vocational 
FREE ‘Department give you an expert analysis, 


free. Limited offer. Act quickly. 


Dept. 189, SHELDON SCHOOL, 36 So. State St., Chicago 


‘1919, continues; and these republished editorials of an English 
Tory who became perhaps the most influential radical of his 
time are sure to find a welcome. Mr. Hammond compares the 
treatment then meted out to the English people by their govern- 
ment with that applied to Ireland in 1920. But Cobbett’s fam- 


uphold the constitution are applicable also to much that happens 
in our own republic. Speaking of certain laws to protect men’s 
persons and properties, for instance, he reminded his readers 
that they “were not intended to protect those whom the govern- 
ment had no dislike to but those whom it might dislike... . 
These laws were intended to prevent men in authority, or power- 
ful men of any description, from hurting those whom they might 
regard as disaffected toward them; and yet, forsooth, we are 
to think nothing of the abrogation of all these laws, because they 
put in jeopardy only the disaffected.” 


DISARMAMENT 
Compiled by Mary Katharine Reely. H.W. Wilson Co. 
pp. Price, $2.25; with postage from the Survey, $2.35. 


This handbook, compiled from contemporary articles on dis- 
armament, is divided into two parts, with the headings Dis- 
armament and For Continued Armaments. It is interesting to 
note that while Part I, on disarmament, comprises 158 pages, 
the opposition material covers less than half that number. ‘There 
is at present little active opposition to disarmament, Miss Reely 
explains; on the other hand there is a counter propaganda for a 
strong army and navy and for aerial and chemical armament. 
Under the heading of general discussion is a summary of con- 
gressional action, statistical material on war and its cost, and 
- articles discussing economic factors. 
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ing protests against oppression under the guise of measures to _ 


is oy s era 
Gat ey ok 
re eo ont d 
LEG Dae ra 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL SCIENCE a 


By R. N.“Gilchrist. Longmans, Green & Co. 800 p 7 


$6.00; with postage from the Survey, $6.30. 
This textbook has been compiled primarily for stud 
Indian universities. It covers the more important thee 
the state and gives a sufficiently detailed history of its | 
and growth, together with descriptions of the political 3 
of Great Britain, India, France, the United States, Gen} 
and Japan. Some of the information is slightly out of 
but the presentation of the major facts is clear and, on 
accurate. 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK 5682 


Edited by Harry Schneiderman. 

Philadelphia. 423 pp. 

Survey, $2.10. 
The twenty-third year book of this series is somewhat s 
than its recent predecessors but still packed with useful 
mation. ‘The principal article is an appraisal of Jewish : 
canization Agencies, by Charles §. Bernheimer. The au 
justified in including among these agencies the labor 6 
zations and the Yiddish press, both of which have made n 
effort in recent years to acquaint their constituencies wi 
thought, activities and problems of their fellow citizens 
widen their interests. 


Jewish Publication $o 
Price, $2.00; with postage fr 


RINGWORM AND ITS SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT 


By John P. Turner, M. D. F. A. Davis Co., Philadel 

62 pp. Illustrated. Prize, $1.00. 
Dr. Walter S. Cornell, medical school officer of Philad 
testifies that the author’s treatment, described in this book 
proven remarkably efficacious in his hands.” Ringworm | 
of the most vexatious complaints among our school popul 
since all attempts to guard against its introduction seem f¢ 
met with failure. It ought to be said that Dr. Turner t 
no light on the origin of the disease, the conditions under] 
the fungus is most likely to become present, or why it i 
prevalent among boys than among girls and among Negros 
among whites. 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD | 


By Harry E. Barnes. D. Appleton & Co. 

$1.25; with postage from the Survey, $1.35. 
This is an outline syllabus of the history of Europe and A 
from primitive times to the present, with copious notes for 
and bibliographies. It is an interesting fact that thoug 
treatment is in line with what is now called by some “intelli 
history” no mention is made of the history of education. 


126 pp. 


OLE MARSTER AND OTHER VERSES 


The Valentine Me 
117 pp. Price, $1.00; with postage frot 


By Benjamin Bachelder Valentine. 
Richmond, Va. 
_ Survey, $1.10. 


A JEWISH CHAPLAIN IN FRANCE 


By Rabbi Lee Jo Levies Miseudia ae 


i ». 220 pp. 
$1.75; with postage from the Survey, $1.90. 


THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 
By Edward E. Eagle. Cornhill Publishing Company, Bi 
141 pp. Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survey, 


Notes of the author's travels in many lands, written 
Americans who are “not immune from criticism.” 


THE MEANING OF SWARAJ OR SELF-GOVERNME 


By Bhagavan Das. 


Gyan Mandal Press, Benares, B 
India. : 


46 pp. Price, paper, Annas 6. 
BAHAI, THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 


_ By Horace Holley. Brentano’s. 
postage from the Survey, $2.60. 


212 pp. Price, $2.50; 
STATE TAXATION OF PERSONAL INCOMES q 


By Alzada Comstock. Longmans, Green ae Co. 2 2 
Price, $2.50; with postage from the Survey, | 


ming at the School for Community 


; in Chicago, last spring, inspired 
wis, general secretary of the Prison 
ion of New York, to write these 
n the fraternity of social work: 


THE. CiRcLE 
sht we said farewall—yet formed a 


circle; 

lade with close-clasped hands a liv- 
ing chain; 

me drops out, the. circle stays un- 
broken, 


Beastly the gap is closed again. 


e is but a living chain of people, - 


sof the links forever come—and go. 
e a little while—then pass forever, 
sod has willed that ever it be so. 


irough all ages has the circle lasted; 
yuch today the hands long turned to 
: clay; 

ie in Bethany that room of Scripture. 
ipse the Master’s circle of that day. 


| of time this 
function 


living chain shall 


id of time the circle shall endure. 


remain—for through the living circle 
Faith, and Hope, and Love, and 
Courage pure. 
ich therein the hands of unborn 
peoples; 
ledge ourselves to ages yet to be. 
ch the hands that formed the first 
small circle— 
in to last throughout eternity. 
we linked with all who through the 
ages 
fought and died that other men 
might live— 
we work—and toil—and conquer— 
find life’s greatest gift in what we 
give. 
IN KELLOGG, author of the article 
Technique of Russian Relief, former 
r of entomology at Leland Stanford 
University, has been associated with 
over’s various relief organizations 
‘ay, 1915. He was director, in Brus- 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
es of 1915 and 1916, and was chief 
oover’s first food mission to Poland 
January, 1919. He has recently re- 
from a trip to Russia and the famine 
of the Volga, as special investigator 
American Relief Administration. He 
anent secretary of the National Re- 
Souncil at Washington. 
SSOR Rudolf Eberstadt, of Berlin, 
yishes to be remembered to old 
aha in America, is getting out a 
d enlarged edition of his monumental 
handbook. He thought he had in- 
the term “satellite cities” and was 
d when told that Graham Romeyn 
had written a book on the subject, 
at the expression had become quite 
in England. In explanation, it should 
d that German social reformers have 
rdly any foreign literature in the last 
years, 
a ~ 
SHLOE OWINGS, formerly of the 
f Social Economy ‘of St. Louis, later 
ew York Charity Organization So- 
Poughkeepsie Associated Chari- 


% 


_ planners, 


ng foe letter from Paris; is con- 


ducting a seminar in case work in the Train- 
ing School for Social Service there. Miss 
Owings has recently conducted a successful 
campaign for funds for a new American 
hospital with one hundred beds in Paris, and 
she has now matriculated in the Sorbonne as 
a candidate for a doctor’s degree, writing a 
thesis on Abandoned and Neglected Chil- 
dren in France. 

THOMAS ADAMS, whose work as town 
planning adviser of the Dominion of Canada 
has been threatened by the flood tide of 
“economy” experienced so widely just now, 
has established offices in London with the 
well known city planner Thomas Mawson 
(who recently made a plan for Athens) but 
is going to spend several months each year 
in his official capacity in Canada. He told 
a representative of the Survey the other day 
that he very much hopes to keep in contact 
with American housing reformers and city 
in spite of his diminished op- 
portunities of meeting them. 


HUNG LEE 

UNG LEE is my neighbor as well as my 

laundryman. For ten years we have ex- 
changed weekly greetings which went no 
great distance toward conversation but were 
warmed always by friendly smiles quite 
out of proportion to my modest laundry 
checks. I have admired him for his moral 
courage, for Hung Lee is not ashamed of 
his mathematical weakness. Instead of 
counting surreptitiously on his fingers, like 
an editor, he does it boldly. And he has a 
little frame of wires and balls that multi- 
plies fingers up to any possible number of 
collars and shirts. ‘Think of having to cal- 
culate swiftly the price of 9 shirts at 19 
cents and 9 collars at 244 cents. An honest 
man and a sensible. 

For ten years Hung Lee’s cue was long 
and black. But over his ears, on his chin 
and the shaven front of his head was tell- 
tale gray. He had the face of an old man. 
Certainly he was stooped and his smile re- 
vealed where teeth had been. He wore 
always the flapping pajamas and the san- 
dals of the old order in China. 

Last week the sudsy little shop was un- 
changed. The counting device stood un- 
ashamed where it had always stood and 
the heavy flatiron still hung from the ceil- 
ing on a hinged stick. But in Hung Lee’s 
place stood a young man, erect and mus- 
cular, his hair close cropped, his smile 
backed by a full set of teeth and dressed in 
American clothes. 

_To every question of where was Hung 
Lee came the uniform smiling answer, “I 
Hung Lee.” Obviously he was not. More- 
over, there was a little China wife and 
baby, in full regalia, for all the “world like 
the dolls at Schwartz’ Toy Shop. . They 
raised quick hopes of an adventure, for is 
it not true that only students are admitted 
nowadays? This smiling boy and girl might 
have come to our drab street all the way 
from some gay Oriental bazaar to help in 
bridging that great ocean of misunderstand- 


. ing we call the Pacific. 


_ But no. The word student meant nothing 
to him. He was a laundryman, ready to 
do collars and shirts in the familiar smelly 
way, at the same prices—and he was Hung 
Lee. 

There, mayhap, is the Far Eastern ques- 
tion personified for Mr. Hughes. We can 
fird out nothing about this friendly China- 
man who has been our neighbor for ten 
years nor of what is behind him. Is Hung 
Lee a man or a family? Acclan? A race? 
Has he found the fountain of youth and 
been reborn as his own grandson? Or 
does the smiling lad perchance mean, “I 
hung Lee”? AYP. K. 


JOTTINGS 


HERBERT HOOVER and the American Re- 
lief Administration have received a new kind 
of war citation from the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public. In order to commemorate permanently 
the administration’s-efforts in its behalf, the 
parliament has recently passed a bill provid- 
ing for a permanent organization to continue 
them. The act provides that the Czecho- 
Slovak Child Relief, as the succeeding organ- 
ization, use the title Child Relief, Formerly 
American Relief Administration- Hoover Mis- 
sion, This organization, together with the 
Ministry of Public Health, ‘the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, the Ministry of Education 
and the Food Ministry, is given the power 
to establish kitchens for the feeding of under- 
nourished school children, to examine from 
time to time the social and the physical con- 
dition of the children in\order to find out 
the extent of undernourishment, and to sup- 
port agencies which are dealing expertly with 
undernourishment and kindred problems. 


THRIFT WEEK, which is to be from Janu- 
ary 17 to 23, is heralded by the American 
Library Association of Chicago with a read- 
ing list dealing with investments, family 
budgets, household accounting, economy of 
health, time, energy, and material resources, 
home building, will making and life insur- 
ance. In compiling this list a careful dis- 
tinction is made between frugality and thrift. 
The latter is defined as “a conscious search 
for personal economic advancement” which 
is dependent largely “on that continuing edu- 
cation which comes to the man or woman 
who knows how to profit by other men’s ex- 
perience.” Several books deal with the train- 
ing of children in thrift. 


TENTATIVE recodification of the New 
York State Workmen’s Compensation Law 
has been completed by the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Labor and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, and hearings before the committee 
will be held this month. The changes in- 
clude a new section defining the responsibility 
of independent contractors and subcontractors 
toward an injured employe, and extended 
provisions to protect policemen and firemen. 
Poison by liquids, gases, brass, and zine is 
made compensatable. Loss of hearing is in- 
cluded in the disability schedule. The De- 
partment of Labor is empowered to allow 
claimants the mileage and fees for witnesses. 
Funeral expense allowance is increased by 
fifty dollars. When an employe incurs both 
temporary total and permanent partial dis- 
ability consecutive compensation for both is 
allowed. 

IN deciding that an employer is financially 
responsible for a disease contracted on his 
premises if he has not exercised reasonable 
care in making efforts to prevent disease- 
creating conditions, the Supreme Court of 
Ohio has started an even bigger controversy. 
Many feel that it has brought the respons- 
ibility direct to city and town authorities. 
While the decision was in the case of ty- 
phoid, which had been contracted by an em- 
ploye in Salem, through the use of water 
which had been furnished to him by his em- 
ployer, there were at the time other cases of 
typhoid due to the same water supply; and 
citizens of the town who have suits pending 


_against the town authorities claim that the 


authorities are responsible for the epidemic 
of which twenty-six persons died and more 
than eight hundred became ill. [See the 
Survey for May 28, 1921, p. 280.] The epi- 
demic has already cost the town well toward 
half a million dollars. 
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RATES: Display advertisements, 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


———— 
WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Family case worker, experi- 
enced, for Jewish agency in large Eastern 
city. Apply with full details to American 
Association of Social Workers, 130 East 
and Street, N. Y. C. 


WANTED: Supervisor boys’ department, 
“Hartford Orphan Asylum, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Protestant. Forty boys, age 6 to 
14. Public school. State experience and 


salary required. 


WANTED: Supervisor for Jewish Fa- 
mily Care Agency in large city. Must be 
‘trained case worker with supervisory ex- 
perience. Also trained Home Economics 
Worker wanted. Must speak Yiddish. 4058 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Jewish woman as housekeeper 
and manager of girls’ club house and home. 
Maintenance, residence, and salary. State 
experience, reference, etc., to Mrs. Monroe 
Rosenfield, 5221 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 
of Chicago wants a worker with legal ex- 
perience. Apply to Superintendent, stating 
age, education, training, experience and sal- 
ary expected. 1800 Selden Street. ; 


TEACHERS WANTED 


EACHERS wanted for emergency va- 
cancies—public and private schools, col- 
jeges and universities—all over the coun- 
try. Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam 
' Ave., New York, N. Y. ‘ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


JEWISH WOMAN with nineteen years’ 
experience institutional wrk (eight years 
one institution), mostly hospitals, seeks po- 
sition as superintendent of small institution. 

- Good manager, first class executive. No. Ax 
_ eferences, 4059 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, Christian, law school 
graduate, has experience in legal work, 
_ speaking, volunteer social work; still en- 
gaged in legal practice; wishes position 
~ combining legal and social work. Address, 
4060 SURVEY. 
eS re See ee 
GENTLEWOMAN, fifty, position as com- 
panion; good traveller. Pleasant home more 
important than salary. References exchang- 


_ ed, D., Apartment 27, 33 Bank Street, New 
York City. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cent gate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per Sol or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $x.50. Discounts on three or more 
Cash with orders. 
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112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


EXECUTIVE, Jewish social worker, R. N. 
with five years’ experience institutional 
management, is available for connection with 
any welfare organization requiring ambition 
and initiative. Assistant to busy:office execu- 
tive if remunerative and in Philadelphia, 
will be appreciated. References. 4053 SURVEY. 


an eS TESIS RNSUREN TSE S SSEIIEIEI SESIT SE 


Apartment to Rent ss 


New York City 


Furnished apartment, living room, bed- 
room, rear kitchen and bath, open fire; 
steam heat, electricity, telephone, all light 
rooms, very attractive and comfortable, rea- 


sonable. Eberle, 206% West 13th Street. 
SRT ST EL 


BOARD 


EXPERT DIETITIAN and two graduate 
nurses in delightful bungalow will take con- 
valescent or semi-invalids for winter. Write 
J. B. Rich, Seabreeze, Florida. 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. oz 
write Literary Bureau, so9 Hannibal, Mc. 


d MISCELLANEOUS» 


‘‘Home-Making as a Profession’’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses, fitting for many 
well-paid positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


RESE ARCH: We assist in preparing spe 

*cial articles, papers, speech- 
es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AvutHoRr’s 
Resgarce Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BOOK-BINDING 
EGGELING BINDERY, 114-16 E. 13th St., New York 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 8912 
Write for descriptive Literature 


PERIODICALS / 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inses- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the montk. 


he Amrriran Journal af Nursing shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the bet- 
terment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester; N. Y. 


Wuspital Social Service; monthly; $3.00 a year: 
pewiished under the auspices of the Hospits: 
Social Service Association of New York City, 
Tac., 19 East 72d Street, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub 
lished by the National Committee for Ments? 
Bysieme. 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


The NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL, 370 
Seventh Ave, New York City, publishes 
three periodicals: @bhe Monthly Bigeat con- 
tains headquarters news of the national health 
organizations, $2.50 a year; Ohe Bi-Weekly 
Statements on National Health Legislation 
$4.00 a year; @he Kibrary Index, a weekly 
report of current health literature, $2.50 a year. 
Reduced combination subscriptions are also offered. 


: ee A Bras os teal Mo 
wa . sor hee Ya o's Apres 


| 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


InvesticatIons oF InpustRIEs In New 


Ten Cent Meats, by Florence Nesbitt. — 


Creprtr Union: Complete free inform 


Boston, January 23-Februa 
The first week’s work will 
valuable for physicians. O 
workers, nurses and others i 
the care of underweight and m 
children. Director, Wm. R. 
M.D. Fee, $50.00 including 
Limited number partial schol 

Address Mabel  Skilton, 
Nutrition Clinics for Delica 
44 Dwight St., Boston, Mass 


Sargent Handho 
American Private 


A Compendium for Educators 
Survey of Education, with ° 
ference to the Private School 

A Guide Book for Parents—Cr 
cription of the Private Schos 
Are. 

Educational Directories, Ir 
Chapters, Reviews of Recen 
and Numerous Other Feature 
Handbook Invaluable to all in 
education. es: 


7th edition, 900 pages, crimson sil 
cloth - - - - 
Handbook of New 
The only book which deals 
England as a whole. Of inter 
_ Englanders wherever they 
Enlivening Descriptions of T 
try, People, Scenery, and 
along the motor routes. my 
3d edition, 928 pages, Illustrations, 


Route Maps, in four colors. 
son silk cloth, round corners, 


Fall crimson leather - 
- PORTER E. SARG 
14 Beacon St. : Bos 


CURRENT PAMPHLI 


Listings fifty cents a line, four 
tions; copy unchanged throughout ¢ 


Srupres 1n Socratr, Worx. Community 
bility. A review of the Cincinnati 
experiment by Courtenay Dinwiddie 
tics of health services in the uni 
Bennett L. Mead. Price, 35c. N, 
of Social Work, 105 East 22d St., 


summary, 32 pages. Valuable for per 
discussion groups, open forums, ad 
classes. George H. Doran Co., New 3 
Price, 10 cents. 


1905-1921. 


A_ revision of a lis 
reports compiled in 1916 by 
Walter and reprinted with the 
the Russell Sage Foundation. R 
piled by Mary E. 
Vocational Guidance and Employr 
for Juniors, 17 Lexington Avenue, ] 
City. Price, 10 cents. : is 


cost diet. 44 pp. Am. School of 
omics, 519 W. 69 St. Chicago. 


quest to Roy 
Boston, Mass. 


F. Bergengren, 5 


Iumicration Literature sent on 


National Liberal Immi ratio: ion I, 
Station F, New York Cit ee 


